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The World Court 


AMERICA’S RELATIONSHIP 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Extemporaneous remarks delivered to the Assembly Meeting of the British Bar Association and the 
American Bar Association, Washington, D. C., August 29, 1960 


RESIDENT RANDALL, Mr. Chief Justice, Distin- 
guished Guests from many nations, Members of the Am- 
erican Bar, and Friends: 

It is a great privilege and a personal honor to be permitted 
to welcome this bedy to the Nation's Capital and to address to 
you a few thoughts that I should like to bring to your attention. 

We are, of course, flattered and complimented that such a 
group would come from abroad to meet with our own Bar 
Association in studying and contemplating common problems 
and seeking some kind of common solution. We are particular- 
ly complimented by the arrival of seven hundred British mem- 
bers to this Conference. Our own lawyers have told me about 
the hearty welcome they received when they went to British 
shores a couple of years ago, but there is more significance in 
the British-American lawyer relationship than mere exchange 
of visits in such groups as this. 

There were fifty-five drafters of our Constitution. Of those, 
thirty-four were students of law and most of them had studied 
law in Britain. The writers of our Constitution were heirs to 
centuries of development and practice of law in Britain, and 
when it came to the time for. publication of that document— 
which Gladstone said was the most wonderful work that ever 
came out of the mind and purpose of men at a single time— 
they were well aware of all of this legal history. They were 
aware of what was then modern thinking in the development 
of law, and there is no question whatsoever that our Constitu- 
tion, as we know it, could not have been written in 1787 except 
for this great heritage obtained from the mother country. 

It was probably no mere coincidence that one authority says 
that in the decade of the 1780s there was a higher proportion 
of able and distinguished Americans dedicated and committed 
to public service than at any other time in our entire history. 
And from that decade we received this great and lasting docu- 
ment. 

Now, of course, as much as we value our friendship with 


Britain and our close relationship with her as inheritors « 

of these values, we seek, hope for, and value friends everyw. .1° 
in the world—and more especially in what we call the free 
world. 

It is my conviction that such friends and such relationships 
can be obtained and held only under a rule of law—a law that 
can develop and maintain the relationships between nations 
that domestic law maintains and develops among individuals. 

O€ course, all of us understand that the rule of law among 
nations cannot, in any near future, have behind it the force of 
national power that obtains in every free nation. But there is 
a mighty force behind it, and that is world opinion. World 
opinion is not lightly to be disregarded. Both in the constitu- 
tion of such a court and in the observance of its decisions and 
opinions, anyone who does so flagrantly disregard its authority 
and prestige will be guilty of a very grievous error. 

It strikes me that of all of the people who should work for 
the rule of law, lawyers should be among the forefront. I can- 
not conceive that a good lawyer can think primarily—and 
above anything else—of the size of his fee or the success he 
may have in achiew:*g a good verdict for his client. He is, I 
think above all, a public servant. He serves our courts, as in all 
free countries, in order that the nation, as we know it, may 
prosper and be strong. In that atmosphere his client likewise 
can prosper—and be confident of receiving justice in any quar- 
rel with his fellows, whether it is civil or any other kind. 

So within the domestic scene lawyers uphold this main pur- 
pose of service. I think we must extend our minds to the 
breadth of the earth when we speak of law that is Comparable 
to the kind of law we so respect within our own nations. 

Now, American lawyers are not always right. I know they 
can’t always be right, because they have differences. By the way, 
here I might tell one little story. I had a friend who was just 
out of law school, and not having many other things occupying 
his attention, it was his habit to go into the local courts, pos- 
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J. W. FULBRIGHT 


sibly hoping for a piece of business to come his way, but to 
learn about the practices and procedures of the courts. 
Well, one day there was a man held under a charge of petty 


larceny, and the judge turned to him and said, “I am sure you' 


know you are entitled to a lawyer. Do you have one?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Do you want the court to appoint one?” Yes, he thought he 
should. And the judge said, “Well, we have three available. 
Here is Mr. Allen, and here is Mr. Blair, and Mr. Kirk is an- 
other, but not here just now. These three are available. Have 
you got any choice?” 

He looked at the two present, and said, “The other one!” 

Now, I am not saying that the American lawyers are either 
of the two in the room, or the other one who was selected. The 
fact is that American lawyers do have differing characteristics 
and convictions. They differ very strongly about America’s 
relationship to the world court. 

I am not a lawyer, and so they don’t have to pay much atten- 
tion to my opinions. But, far be it from me to fail to express it. 

In so expressing it, the first thing I want to say is this: Are 
we seeking peace with justice; which means, are we seeking a 
worid of law, or are we seeking to find ways in which we can 
cater to our own views and ideas in the legal field rather than 
to put our minds to finding some way of achieving peace? 

So, while I have been criticized—and praised also in other 
instances—for asking for the deletion of the self-judging clause 
in our laws, I believe that this is one of those times where we 
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must put our minds on the major issue. We must adopt a rule 
of reason. Let’s not ask for defeat by pleading every kind of 
petty or important obstacle that can be imagined, not every 
kind of difficulty that might be in the way of a perfect admin- 
istration of international justice. 

What we ought to put our eyes on is what is now attainable, 
including methods and schemes aad plans. Under the world as 
we know it, and with our eyes on the rule of reason, we must 
take a stand that will make this accomplishment realizable. 

So I merely say—and unfortunately, I have a lawyer in my 
own family whom I haven't yet converted—I merely say to all 
of them: Look at the great objective, look what peace means. 

How are we ever going to travel that road unless we are 
ready to make some concessions—concessions that, as I see it, 
cannot possibly hurt us? 

So, with that little contribution to your own family quarrel, 
I have just one other statement to make. There was apparently 
some kind of agreement that involved a degree of selection in 
the guests who are to come to the White House this evening 
for the garden party. And I believe the confusion came about 
through the anxiety of your officers to make sure that eveiy- 
body could get into an area that is, after all, limited in size. 

I want to tell you that I still believe on keeping the brighter, 
larger goal in front of my eyes, not its difficulties. I say to you, 
all are welcome, and I shall expect you this evening at six 
o’clock—or seven, whatever it is. You will have to get detailed 
instructions from your own president, but I expect to see you. 


Goodbye. 


“The Synthesis Of Both Liberty And Unity”’ 


SOME ASPECTS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
By J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the School of Banking Seminar, sponsored by the Central States’ Conference of Bankers Association 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, August 23, 1960 


R. CHAIRMAN: I am honored to be invited to 
address this seminar of bankers and, I assume, some 
professors. Having been a professor in my youth and 

having had a banker for a father, I have a sentimental affection 
for both professions. 

Often on the Senate floor after hours of monotonous debate, 
I long for the peace and quiet of the academic life, but 
every month when the bilis pour in I wish that I had followed 
in my father’s footsteps. 

I am still a member of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate, but the bankers have so few problems these 
days there is little for the Committee to do. I cannot remember 
when a banker has lobbied me for any measure—apparently 
their problems are solved. I cannot say the same for our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. McDonough has asked me to discuss with you tonight 
“Some Aspects of Our Foreign Policy.” 

According to the press, both of our political parties seem 
agreed that foreign policy is the main issue in the coming 
election. However, foreign policy is not a thing apart. To a 
degree not fully appreciated by our people, our foreign policy 
is the summation of all our policy. Our nation’s foreign policy 
is so dependent upon our strength and competence in other 
fields that it is merely one aspect of our defense policy, our 
economic policy, our agricultural policy and, above all, our 
educational policy. 

Dr. Hancher, in speaking to you about the “Problems of 
Higher Education,” was discussing one of the vital elements 
in our struggle to hold our own among the great nations of 


the world. He was therefore discussing one of the most 
important facets of our foreign policy. 

In these days of turmoil and trouble the incidence of 
mental sickness in our population is increasing rapidly. People 
have difficulty in understanding their own motives, their own 
personalities and the science of psychiatry has developed to 
help them. It has occurred to me that nations need a similar 
study of their national egos and motives, for they have quite 
as hard a time understanding themselves as do individuals. 

I believe that such a study would conclude that America’s 
trouble, at least with regard to foreign relations, is that of 
frustration. We are frustrated because, as Webster describes 
frustration, we have been prevented from attaining a purpose. 

We fought two World Wars to attain a purpose—making 
the world safe for democracy—so that we as a people could 
then retire to our shores and live forever in peace and freedom. 
From our present vantage point this looks very naive, but at 
the time it seemed an appropriate and feasible objective. 

But having fought those wars, we find we have neither 
peace, nor security, and democracy is more on the defensive 
than it has been for 200 years. 

No wonder many Americans are frustrated. 

What we have failed to realize, I believe, is that the world 
is in a tremendous upheaval that involves the end of an era— 
the pre-World War I era marked by the domination of the 
world by the powers of Europe. Not only were the powers of 
Europe eminent in industry and the arts and sciences, but 
their economic and political power was world-wide. Their 
colonial empires were more vast than their homelands. 
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World War I marked the beginning of the end of the era 
of European dominance and its accompanying colonialism. 

It was during the interval between World War I and World 
War II that the United States refused to accept the consequence 
of the end of this era. We rejected the concept of the League 
of Nations; we refused to join the World Court; we adopted 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff which was certainly one of the prin- 
cipal contributing factors to the great Depression. For nearly 
two years we managed to sit-out World War II, hoping that 
our Neutrality Act would insulate us from the conflicts of the 
world. 

It was during this period that the Soviet Union laid the 
foundation: for becoming a great power. By determination and 
brute force it brought political and economic dissidents into 
line and laid the groundwork for propagating communism 
abroad. 

Japan emerged as a great power between the wars, and the 
ferment of self-determination, aided by rapidly developing 
communications, began to be felt in the rest of Asia and else- 
where. 

The seven bitter years of World War II gave the final 
knockout blow to the colonial era and ushered in a new kind 
of revolutionary turmoil accompanying the birth pangs of a 
host of new states. In 1945 there were 51 members of the 
U.N.—today there are 82. 

The United States became the leading proponent in the 
creation of the United Nations. We joined the Permanent 
Court of International Justice with reservations. We reluctantly 
accepted the mantle of free world leadership which came to 
us as a consequence of our prodigious efforts during the war. 

But at the. same time the Soviet Union Secame a Great 
Power—not because we wanted it that way, but simply because 
the manpower, resources, and single-minded drive of Russia 
made it impossible to deny her. Even today there are few 
Americans who seem to realize that the Soviet Union alone is 
three times the size of these United States. 

This brings us to the present period of extraordinary change 
—emphasized by the fact that during the next 12 months it 
is anticipated that no less than 16 new states will come into 
being in Africa alone—certainly enough in numbers to upset 
the calculation of the United Nations founding fathers, and 
certainly enough in terms of problems to threaten us all with 
catastrophe. 

Now there may be some who would find solace in this 
numbers game. They might note that out of the projected 
United Nations membership this year of about 100 states, the 
Soviet bloc could be numbered on the fingers of two hands. 
But the significant fact is that the Russians and the Chinese 
Communists have managed to consolidate their empire and to 
stabilize it. The non-communist world, however, is charac- 
terized by constant change, by the instability of its govern- 
ments, and by strong neutralist tendencies, to mention but a 
few of our problems. 

In referring to the Soviet empire as relatively stable and 
consolidated I do not underemphasize the centrifugal tend- 
encies that may develop should there be an ideological split 
between the Chinese Communists and the Russians. ‘But it is a 
fact that since the ruthless suppression of the Hungarian revolt, 
there have been no violent upheavals in the Soviet empire. 
Certainly it would be most dangerous if we were to base our 
policies on the hope or expectation that internal stresses and 
strains in the Soviet bloc will eventually destroy its monolithic 
structure. 

Furthermore, we would be courting disaster if we were to 
underestimate the abilities of the Soviet Union and its satellites 
in the fields of industrial production, science, education, or 
even the production of consumer goods. And we had better not 
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underestimate the appeal which communism seems to have for 
the underdeveloped and newly independent peoples of the 
earth. We do not like this, but it is a fact that oftentimes newly 
independent peoples faced by overwhelming problems and at 
the same time spurred by demands for immediate improve- 
ment in living conditions succumb rather easily to communist 
promises of plenty, provided only that these newly independent 
peoples submit themselves to the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party. 

I suppose it is a characteristic of the human race to be 
reluctant to recognize change. And even when change is 
apparent, to adapt to it. Evolution and the survival of the 
fittest are concepts we understand when applied to plants and 
animals, but somehow we never seem to recognize that those 
concepts apply to us. Thus, I daresay that as we grow older, we 
are not as likely to understand that we are becoming hard of 
hearing, as we are likely to believe that people just don’t talk 
loudly enough. 

So far as the United States is concerned the change we must 
recognize is that the era of European dominance has ended 
and we are now living in a period of extraordinarily rapid and 
significant change. This will be difficult. Just as we were not 
able at the end of World War I fully to comprehend the 
forces then at work, so today we are not fully able to under- 
stand the forces at work which are shaping the present and 
will mold the future. 

Nevertheless, we can discern some factors which may enable 
us to begin to comprehend our relationship to the world and 
avoid some further frustrations. For example, we should recog- 
nize that the Soviet Union is here to stay, for some time in my 
opinion. We should acknowledge that the Soviet Union has 
demonstrated strengths and a staying power far greater than 
we had anticipated. We should acknowledge—much as we 
dislike it-—that communism has an appeal to newly independ- 
ent poverty stricken peoples. 

But I should say the most important thing to recognize is 
that the period of change which is now under way will be 
with us for a Jomg time. Whether we describe this period as 
one of cold war, or peaceful coexistence, it will not be brought 
to an end by the development of any short-range, overnight, 
panacea. It will be decades before stability will be a character- 
istic of the new nations. It will be decades before we solve, or 
control, the population problem and the food problems so 
closely associated with it in these new nations.:It will be 
decades before the need for a strong and stable government 
can be reconciled with the desire and the need for freedom of 
the individual citizen. We believe we have the formula in our 
constitutional republican form of government; but it becomes 
more evident every day that illiterate, destitute peoples do 
not have the background, the civic consciousness, the resources, 
to apply successfully such a system to the conditions which 
confront them. Some modification of the classic parliamentary 
system seem ‘9 be called for—as in Pakistan, a new nation— 
or in France + old one. 

It is difficuit for Americans to accept the idea that we can’t 
expect to settle our foreign policy problems by some kind of 
magic, one-shot operation. We are a people with a reputation 
for getting things done. In the vernacular, we like to answer 
tough propositions by saying “we can do it.” We believe we 
can do things if we spend enough money and work hard 
enough. 

What we are not accustomed to is dealing with problems 
in terms of decades instead of weeks, or months or years. 

So it was with the Marshall Plan. With vigor, imagination, 
money, and drive, we did in four years what we had thought 
would take five years, and at a cost of $16 billion instead of 
$20 billion. 
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Then it came to us with a great shock that the newly 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa were awake and strug- 
gling like new children to grow up. They had two principal 
examples before them—the United States espousing the cause 
of individual freedom, political and economic, and the Soviet 
Union specializing in the disciplined state control of the 
politics and economics of every citizen. 

We took a small step to provide some assistance and guid- 
ance to the new nations when we created—with only a one 
vote margin in the Senate—the Point Four program of techni- 
cal assistance. 

Shortly thereafter we developed the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, half military and half economic. The significant thing 
about the mutual security program which has been with us 
now for nearly a decade is that we have never thought of it 
as more than a year to year operation, and I believe there are 
still many Americans, some of them in the Congress, who 
hope that somehow—maybe by next year—we will be able 
drastically to reduce the program or perhaps eliminate it 
alrogether. 

We are treating our relationship to the world of the 
twentieth century like a quack doctor who prescribes aspirin 
for tuberculosis—and we are likely to end up not only frus- 
trated but having paid more for quack remedies than we 
would have paid for a long range treatment designed to bring 
about a cure. 

A classic example of how not to deal with this era of change 
was presented to the Congress two weeks ago when the Presi- 
dent asked for the authorization of $600 million for a Latin 
American program. This proposal was developed between 
July 1 and August 1, despite the fact that the communist 
writing on the walls of the American Republics has been 
scrawled for all the world to see since the Nixon incidents 
of two years ago, and despite the fact that many members of 
Congress have for years been warning the administration of 
the dangers of communist penetration of the Americas. 

But it was not until Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Castro became 
so intimate that we finally decided to do something. What 
have we done? We have once again prescribed aspirin in the 
hope that it will help the Cuban headache go away. And 
Congress, simply because the administration doctor has nothing 
better to prescribe, has gone along on the theory that some- 
thing is better than nothing in an emergency! 

Because we have not as a people accepted the idea that we 
are involved in a long term struggle, we have failed to plan 
ahead. Two years ago I made a fight to get the Development 
Loan Fund set up so that it could count on adequate resources 
and could plan ahead for five years. My proposal was opposed 
by the administration and it was defeated. 

What business in this nation could make a profit if it were 
denied the right to plan ahead more than one year? Such a 
business wouldn’t be able to recruit employees more skilled 
than migratory help. Yet that is the framework into which 
we force this government's competitive struggle with the 
Soviet Union for the leadership of the peoples of this world. 

If we could accept the idea that the leadership of the free 
world is ours by necessity and that an essential ingredient of 
that leadership is recognition that we are in a long term 
struggle, we could plan ahead within a framework that would 
give us some chance of ultimate success. A willingness to 
develop policies of a long-term character would enhance our 
influence and enable us to a large extent to set the terms of 
our struggle with the Soviet Union, instead of constantly 
Operating policies of am emergency nature conceived as 
reactions to Soviet initiatives. 

We could, for example, be thinking in terms of promoting 
the creation of a common market for the nations of the 
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free world. Surely unless we pull together economically, we 
will not be able to compete economically with the Soviet bloc 
which has managed to eliminate trade barriers extending 
from the Baltic to the Pacific. We have experienced instances 
of severe Soviet competition in recent years in tin, in aluminum, 
in benzine and, more recently, in oil. 

Long-term planning to win this struggle surely calls for the 
creation of more closely integrated political and defense ma- 
chinery. What an incalculable waste of manpower, brains and 
wealth is involved in our policy of requiring the British and 
the French to duplicate so much of our defense hardware. 
Even more extravagant are the research and development 
programs in the field of missiles and nuclear physics. 

To resist effectively the ever increasing pressure of the 
Communist world, it seems to me the free world must develop 
the machinery for coordinating its military, its economic and 
its political activities. The divergent and often conflicting 
policies of the several nations of the free world are utilikely 
to prevail over the long pull against the united power and 
purpose of the Communist world. The free world, by a large 
margin, excels the Communists in material resources and 
trained manpower. What it lacks is the acceptance by its 
people of a single purpose and the means to put such a purpose 
into effect. 

As we have been in the past we are still in the present frus- 
trated. We are frustrated by a cruel dilemma which demands 
that we either take the lead in creating a united free world 
which is repugnant to our traditional, historical isolationism, 
and also certainly will be costly, or we sit by and watch the 
Communists extend their power and influence, as they have 
in Eastern Europe, in Asia, in Cuba and Latin America, and 
today in Africa. 

Whenever a public official mentions uniting the free world 
our super patriots immediately shout that he is a “One 
Worlder” and therefore a crackpot not to be trusted. Obviously 
it is not likely to be “one world” in the foreseeable future if 
only because a third of it is already in the Communist camp. 
I do not deny that the concept of a united free world is a 
difficult one to envision under the circumstances of the present. 
However, it seems to me that it should not be beyond the 
capacity of ourselves and our friends who cherish human 
liberty, first to agree upon a long-term objective of common 
markets, common defense and research programs and a high 
degree of coordination of political policies in other fields. 

The problem of reconciling the ideas of unity and diversity 
within a society is an old one. Each free country has to some 
degree, at least, found the solution to this problem in its own 
particular manner. It should not be impossible out of the vast 
experience of these nations to find precedents and methods 
which might apply on a broader scale. In any case the free 
world of which we are the leader and the most powerful 
member needs a unifying purpose, a purpose worthy of great 
sacrifice and seif-discipline. We need it not only for our own 
sake, but we also need it if we are to inspire the newly created 
nations with confidence in us and in our future. 

My principal objection to our own domestic political scene 
is that the platforms and candidates of both parties appear 
primarily to be interested in giving some “goodie” to the elec- 
torate. On every hand we are promised some new and fancier 
kind of subsidy or higher wages, or more free medical care. 
It is rare indeed that one dares ask the American people to 
do anything, other than pay taxes, for the salvation of their 
free way of life. Above all, a public official hesitates to ask 
the voter to think, to consider making a hard choice between 
eventual subversion by communism and the radical readjust- 
ment of his traditional ideas about our relations with the other 
nations of the world. 
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Perhaps the most persuasive clue to the proper policy for 
us is to be found in the fears of the Soviet Union, if I may 
be a psychiatrist for a moment. Russia’s greatest fear is that 
the great democracies of the free world will act in a united 
and constructive manner. This is clear from their persistent 
efforts to divide us, to drive a wedge berween this or that 
free nation, as the journalists put it. 

Our task as champions of human liberty is to draw closer 
together in all fields of international activity and at the same 
time to preserve the essentials of human freedom. Recently 
a distinguished Spaniard, Senor de Madariaga, put it quite 
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well when he wrote: 


“The trouble today is that the Communist world 
understands unity but nor liberty, while the free world 
understands liberty but not unity. Eventual victory may 
be won by the ‘first of the two sides to achieve the 
synthesis of both liberty and unity.” 


To achieve the unity of the free peoples while preserving 
their liberty is a worthy purpose for our great nation. To make 
progress coward this objective would cure our frustrations and 
would be an inspiration to people in all parts of this world. 


Communist Theory And Practice 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF KHRUSHCHEV’S PRESENT POLICY 
By ALLEN W. DULLES, Director of Central Intelligence 
Delivered to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Detroit, Michigan, August 22, 1960 


ing to me the Veterans of Foreign Wars—Bernard Baruch 

Gold Medal, an award given because you have judged that 
the recipient has made a contribution to world peace and to 
American security. 

As a young man at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, over 
40 years ago, I had my first opportunity to know and to appre- 
ciate Bernard Baruch, an American who himself over the years 
has made an outstanding contribution to these great aims. I feel 
honored to be among the privileged few to whom you have 
given this award which bears the name of your organization 
and that of Bernard Baruch whom we salute as he passes his 
90th birthday. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have worked for more than 
50 years in promoting patriotic objectives and in extending the 
institutions of American freedom. It is natural that you should 
devote special attention to the twin objectives of world peace 
and American security. 

* * * 


I AM DEEPLY grateful to you for your action in award- 


In your announcement of this eveninng’s meeting and of 
your speaker tonight, you describe me as a man who knows 
more about Communist techniques and intrigue than any man 
in the world. 

This is a bold assertion. It would be immodest of me to 
claim that it is true. 

But I do admit that I have devoted many years of my life to 
the study of Communist theory and practice, and during the 
last ten years since I have been with the Central Intelligence 
Agency, a mountain of hard evidence on Communist intrigue 
has passed over my desk. 

The Communists have a blueprint for conquest. [t is not a 
rigid plain detailing exactly when and where every nail will be 
driven. It is, rather, a flexible plan permitting the Communists 
to adjust realistically to changing conditions in the world. In 
any event, they think they know what the edifice of the future 
will look like. It is a Communist house in which they say our 
grandchildren will all live. 

Their ambitions are not those inherited from the old Czarist 
regime. They seek much more than access to warm water ports 
and to extend their national boundaries. They are aiming at 
nothing less than domination of the world. 

The United States is today their major target. And yet, 
though I believe this is patently demonstrable, there is a dan- 
gerously complacent attitude among many people in our Coun- 
try. Too many, motivated by wishful thinking, grasp at every 
Soviet whim,—their every call for coexistence, their grandiose 
and impracticable schemes for universal disarmament and emo- 


tional pleas to ban the bomb. 

Too many jump to the conclusion that the Communist lead- 
ers have changed their spots, and that they really want to settle 
down to live in peace with us. 

All our past relations with the Communists belie any such 
interpretation. Their plans, their statements, and their actions 
show that they have no real faith in coexistence. 

It is well to look at the record. 

. * * 


The origins of the Communist movement go back to Marx 
and the Manifesto of 1848. But, we have had only about 40 
years experience in a world where Communist principles con- 
trolled the actions of the leaders of a major power with great 
human and material resources. 

Then for a decade or more after the Communist revolution 
of 1917, the power of the Soviet leaders was limited. They 
were occupied with consolidating the Communist position in- 
side Russia itself and applying Communist theory to the prac- 
tical task of ruling the peoples within the U.S.S.R. who have 
never been given the opportunity to choose for themselves. 

I was a member of the American delegation to the Paris 
Conference in 1919 when the peace to end World War I was 
being negotiated. Then the Communist movement was re- 
garded as a nuisance, but not as a serious threat outside of the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. Even then, however, Lenin was preach- 
ing the doctrine of worldwide Communism. He predicted an 
eventual clash between the Communist world and the Free 
World—or the capitalist world as he chose to call it—the even- 
tual collapse of capitalism and the fratricidal struggles among 
capitalist countries. 

The outbreak of World War II seemed to bear out the ac- 
curacy of this last prediction. However, the Soviet Union, de- 
spite its effort to stand aside,—as, for example, through the 
disgraceful agreement with Hitler for the partition of Poland, 
—was eventually attacked and drawn into the conflict. 

Stalin sought and received the maximum of aid from us in 
the common fight against Hitler, but he never cooperated fully 
during World War II. As the war drew toward a close, Mos- 
cow’s main preoccupation was preparing the ground for Com- 
munist takeover of the greatest possible areas in Central Europe 
and in the Far East rather than in bringing the war to a quick 
conclusion. 

The most tragic example of this was when Soviet armies sat 
idly by on the outskirts of Warsaw and allowed the bitter 
struggle between the Poles and the Nazi to decimate the leaders 
of the Polish resistance. 

Communist actions in these closing days of the war revealed 
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that they had not abandoned their long-term objectives. While 
this began to alert us to Communist objectives, we were still 
far too slow in realizing the full implications of their policy. 

For the second time in recent history, we have had an antag- 
onist tell us in advance both by word and by action what he 
proposes to do. Hitler in “Mein Kampf” gave the world a clear 
picture of his intentions. We paid little attention to it until too 
late and he had moved on to the attack. We cannot afford to 
ignore the present and even more precise warnings which the 
Communists have been giving us. 

Over the past 15 years since the end of World War II, we 
have had many an opportunity to learn the lessons of Com- 
munist purposes, particularly during the days which immedi- 
ately preceded and followed the loss of mainland China to 
Communism. 

During these years Stalin’s policy of military pressure and 
adventurism continued. He probed our resistance and our deter- 
mination in Greece and Turkey and Iran, at Berlin during the 
days of the blockade and the airlift, and, in league with the 
Chinese Communists, in Korea. We held the line against this 
type of Communist attack, and we learned a great deal about 
Communist techniques. 

Then, in 1955, Khrushchev took over the effective leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union. He had the same objectives, the same 
philosophy of the worldwide mission of Communism as his 
predecessors, but he proposed different techniques to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

As soon as he had firmly consolidated his position, Khru- 
shchev proceeded to denounce Stalin and all his works. He re- 
pudiated Stalinist methods and in effect asked the rest of the 
world to forget the tyranny and the cruelty of Stalin in domes- 
tic affairs and his aggressive foreign policy in threatening the 
Free World from Berlin to Korea. 

K..rushchev let his people know that he was shocked that, 
during a time when the United States had overwhelming supe- 
riority in nuclear power, Stalin had engaged in dangerous for- 
eign adventures. In a thoroughgoing repudiation of Stalin’s 
policies, Khrushchev tried to delude us into believing that a 
new era was at hand. 

* . + 

What are the basic elements of Khrushchev’s present policy? 

First of all, he proposes to build up Soviet military might 
based on ballistic missiles. His main target has always been the 
United States. Intercontinental missiles would give him an 
effective weapon for direct attact on the United States. During 
the missile build-up, he will maintain an intercontinental threat 
with his bomber forces. 

Second, Khrushchev proposes to build up Soviet industry, 
the base of Soviet military power, by completing the ambitious 
seven-year plan which covers the period through 1965. This 
will still leave him well behind the United States in overall 
industrial production. But Khrushchev believes that he can 
devote to military and world power aims a far greater percen- 
tage of his industrial production than we are likely to do. He 
expects to satisfy his people with a far more modest share of 
the consumer goods and luxuries that have seemingly become 
for us so essential a part of our own much higher living stand- 
ard. Whether he will succeed in deluding his people, who today 
have far greater knowledge of the outside world than during 
Stalin’s days, remains to be seen. 

Third. He is supporting all elements of extreme, rabid, na- 
tionalism in Asia, Africa and Latin America. At the XXI 
Party Congress held in February 1959, as well-documented 
reports in our hands establish, the leaders of Communist parties 
from these areas were specifically instructed to play down the 
link with Moscow and with the Communist movement and to 
stress nationalism and hostility to the nations of the non-com- 
munist bloc, the United States in particular. He is working for 
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chaos in countries from Cuba to the Congo. And chaos breeds 
Communism. 

Fourth. He is targeting economic and technical aid to cer- 
tain critical countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America where 
the Communists believe they can make the most headway. 

Fifth. Khrushchev has put into high gear his worldwide sub- 
versive apparatus consisting of local Communist parties, under- 
ground and overt, Communist fronts, and all the espionage and 
agitprop assets of Moscow and its satellite allies. This apparatus 
is very active today from Cuba to Central Africa and to South- 
east Asia, and indeed throughout the world. 

Sixth. Khrushchev is directing the greatest propaganda ma- 
chine the world has ever known. One voice of Moscow goes 
abroad to try to seduce the newly-emerging countries by citing 
the Soviet example of rapid industrial and military growth and 
of the aid which awaits them if they turn to Moscow. Behind 
the Iron Curtain, quite another voice is aimed at the people 

“ the Communist Bloc to reassure them that all is going well. 

{nd Seventh. The Kremlin is jealously guarding the physical 

-urity of great areas of the Soviet Union where it is building 
up in secrecy its formidable military weapons. The Soviets have 
repeatedly refused to accept a meaningful form of inspection, 
—the best guarantee that disarmament can be honest. 

To protect their security the spy phobia is being exploited 
by the Soviets with attacks on our planes and harassments of 
our tourists. Well-publicized trials and the imprisonment of 
our RB-47 airmen are all calculated in Khrushchev's view to 
bring pressures to bear to help preserve the secrecy of military 
preparations. 

By these tactics Khrushchev hopes to prevent the Free 
World from gaining the knowledge which may be essential to 
our own security. Behind this shield, rejecting the President's 
proposals for adequate inspection and open skies, the Kremlin 
believes that it is free to prepare for a surprise attack on the 
Free World in relative security. 

* * . 

This, in brief, is Khrushchev’s program. It is vigorously 
supported by Communist China despite growing ideological 
differences and political disputes between the two on the home 
front. These are the tactics which Khrushchev is using to help 
along what he describes as the inevitable trend of history; the 
victory of Communism. 

This is how he explained his often quoted phrase, “We will 
bury you,” when he was talking to the National Press Club 
in Washington last September: 

Social systems change as society develops. 

There was the feudal system. It was superseded by capital- 
ism. 

Capitalism was more progressive than feudalism. Capital- 
ism created better conditions than feudalism for the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. 

But capitalism engendered irreconcilable contradictions. 

Every system gives birth to its successors. Capitalism, as 
Marx, Engels and Lenin have proved, will be succeeded by 
communism. 

In saying this, Khrushchev would have us believe that this 
evolution to communism will be a peaceful, painless process 
if only we will let him carry out his many-sided program to 
“bury us.” 

I am convinced that we can do far more to meet the threat 
if the people of this country truly understand the nature and 
purposes of communism; its objectives; and the means the 
Communist leaders are using to accomplish their aims. 

* * * 


For too long, and by too many, subversive communism has 
been viewed as just another international danger like those 
which we have faced before from the ambitions of malevolent 
dictators or the thrusts for power by foreign potentates and 
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rulers. We have assumed that if we remain strong at home, 
the danger will in time disappear. 

We are still too prone to believe that the Communist move- 
ment is no more than an international conspiracy of evil men, 
interested solely in their own power. If this were true, I should 
feel more easy in my mind. A conspiracy can be defeated by 
effective police work. The citizen understands this, and will 
support it. 

But the situation is not that simple. The threat is far greater, 
and the defense far more difficult. 

The threat is greater, first, because many Communists are not 
mere conspirators but fanatically dedicated men. True, there are 
innumerable time-servers in the movement, and many who are 
corrupt, self-interested, or ineffective. True also, there are indi- 
cations that revolutionary fervor is diminishing in some impor- 
tant circles in the U.S.S.R., and giving way to more practical 
considerations. 

Nevertheless, throughout the world there are still thousands 
of dangerously rabid Communists. Many of them believe that 
they are working for the progress of mankind,—as they see it. 
Many of them—perhaps most of them—are willing to sacri- 
fice themselves to the cause. They are ready to work and strug- 
gle with little material reward, and with comparatively little 
of the sense of power which their bosses may enjoy. Many of 
them are highly trained and extremely competent. We have 
to deal nor with mere conspiracy, but with genuine revolution- 
ary fervor. 

These men disseminate ideas, and ideas must be met by 
sounder and more satisfying ideals, not merely by force. 

The threat is greater than mere conspiracy, secondly, because 
the Communists seem to offer what much of the world—the 
underdeveloped world particularly—is striving for. The under- 
developed countries are seized with a passion for rapid eco- 
nomic growth and social advance. 

We know from history, and from our own experience, that 
economic growth is not achieved easily. It involves discipline, 
self-sacrifice and a great deal of hard work. The Soviets promise 
to deliver it on a platter. 

Moreover, Communists know the techniques for enforcing 
the most ruthless discipline upon their own and other peoples. 
They are masters of organization. Also, as they have demon- 
strated their ability to achieve rapid economic growth, and 
quickly to develop national power, they can advertise their 
accomplishments. Peoples in the underdeveloped countries tend 
to see only the achievements of Communism; they overlook its 
cost in terms of human diguity and political freedom. 

If we could offer a prospect of economic development with- 
out pain or sacrifice, we should doubtless triumph fairly easily 
over the Communist adversary in underdeveloped countries. 
But we cannot do so. We know better than to try to do so. We 
refrain from making false promises. The Communists have no 
such inhibitions. 

* > * 

We as a people have never given to the study of Commu- 
nism, as I have described it, the depth and breadth of effort 
sufficient to understand it adequately and to gird to meet it. 
It can not be done mereiy by the setting up of new machinery 
of government or the creating of a Cold War Executive, or 
such measures. ‘ 

We need far and wide in this country more education on the 
whole history of the communist movement. 

In our schools and colleges we can find many courses in an- 
cient history, in philosophy, courses on the great movements 
of the past, the conquests of ancient times from Alexander the 
Great to Napoleon. Courses on Communist theory and practices 
are few and far between. 

Yet, today we are face to face with a revolution which since 
1917 has absorbed almost a billion people; a movement which 
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boasts blatantly and openly that it will destroy us and all the 
institutions which we hold essential to our freedom and to our 
growth, spiritually and materially. 

There is a vast body of readily available and useful literature 
descriptive of communist policies, ambitions and successes. Our 
press, radio and television are doing a fine job in current report- 
ing and analysis. There are ample biographies of Communist 
leaders and plenty of case histories of their actions in Berlin, 
Korea, and Hungary. We know a great deal, and can tell a 
great deal, about the secret apparatus which has promoted its 
revolution. 

By and large, however, in our educational institutions, except 
in the graduate field or in specialized schools and seminars, 
these subjects are not generally taught. 

I have reviewed the curricula of many of our universities 
and colleges, and, despite a considerable advance in recent 
years, our students are not yet afforded a broad opportunity to 
gain the essential background knowledge of Communist history 
and policy. And we should start this education in our secondary 
schools. 

It is only the very few who have read about Marx, the titular 
father of the system. Here was one of the meanest, least admir- 
able characters in his relations with other human beings who 
ever existed. He was an unoriginal theoretical thinker. His eco- 
nomic writings were outmoded even when they appeared. Even 
the Communists themselves are beginning to admit that he is 
not a completely reliable guide for pelitical action. 

Such an educational program should not be approached in 
any spirit of propaganda or trying to “make a case” or sell a 
thesis. The history of the communism movement should be 
taught objectively, recognizing, as appropriate, scientific, tech- 
nical, and other accomplishments of the peoples who have been 
absorbed by it. 

We should not be afraid to teach the subject. A history of 
communism and of all its works would bear its own indictment 
of the system. 

Let the facts speak for themselves. 

* * * 

There is a real urgency to build up our knowledge on the 
entire background of the Communist thrust against our Civi- 
lization. 

During the years immediately ahead it seems more likely 
that the immediate danger we will be facing, and on a world- 
wide basis, will be Communist political, economic and subver- 
sive action and penetration; not a hot or nuclear war. 

In general, we and the other peoples in the Free World have 
a relatively good understanding of the nature of the Soviet 
military threat. In this country a major effort in money, man- 
power and research has been and is being devoted to meet it. 
People may differ here and there whether it is adequate but 
certainly it is massive and there is broad agreement that no 
effort should be spared in the military sector. We must main- 
tain our military strength. I believe we will do so. 

The Soviet Union today has a healthy respect for our mili- 
tary and retaliatory power and we must see to it that they con- 
tinue to have this respect. They realize that the devastation 
they would receive in the event of nuclear war would be unac- 
ceptable. 

Hence, I conclude that the Soviet are not now planning pri- 
marily for military attack, although they will use the military 
threat, they will rattle their ballistic missiles and may exercise 
military pressure on the periphery of the Communist Bloc. 

Given adequate defense on our part, the military threat is 
not our most immediate pressing danger. Where then does the 
danger to us lie? One thing is sure: we must conclude, without 
peradventure of a doubt, that the Communists will move 
against us on every front where they consider action to be effec- 
tive and for the time being they will move primarily on the 
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“short of war” fronts. 

Are we ready, if instead of attacking us militarily, Khru- 
shchev should direct his major thrust to subverting other coun- 
tries in the Free World by secret, disguised and undercover 
means? 

By blackmailing the leaders in the newly emerging, the 
shaky countries, to follow his lead. 

By luring them with promises, and with the actual delivery, 
of large quantities of arms and economic aid and of consider- 
able quantities of flashy but sometimes rather second-rate goods 
and equipment; and of the services of many skilled technicians. 

By taking control of revolutions which may have started out 
with sound motives, but which have been perverted and turned 
from their original course into the Communist pattern. 

In this way he will try to turn into Communist or commu- 
nizing tools the regimes in many countries which today are 
free, but which tomorrow, under the pressure of Communist 
techniques might become slave. 

Maybe many people in this Country will be taught a new 
lesson in Communism because Khrushchev, right at our door- 
step, is applying his methods and techniques. He is perverting 
a revolutionary movement which initially had support of 
some estimable people but which now is in the throes of a 
Communist take-over. Cuba is not the only coustry, though it 
is the one nearest to us, where such a process is) under way. 

Are we alerted fully to this kind of danger, and are we pre- 
pared to do all that we can to see that this development does 
not occur in a dozen or more countries elsewhere in the world? 

This, today, is the major element of the Soviet scheme for 
world domination. We must understand it. We must analyze it, 
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and through a well-coordinated program of education and of 
action, protect ourselves against it. 

The people of this country are and will continue to be basi- 
cally opposed to communism in general. This opposition is 
based more on instincts than on knowledge. This is not enough. 
Our people should be sufficiently educated in all of the ramifi- 
cations of communistic intrigues and its historical background, 
its purposes and programs adequately to contribute towards an 
effective answer. 

The initiative for new knowledge comes more often from 
those of us who want to learn than from those who teach. But 
let us also call on our educators, and on those in authority who 
have influence over the development of our educational system 
to begin to expand the realistic teaching of the history and 
policies of Communism. 

‘We must do this with an eye to the future and to the coming 
generations who will be living in a world of continuing Com- 
munist challenge. 

Today, it is relatively easy to get the manpower and the 
money for the vital needs of military defense. This is as it 
should be. But it is desperately difficult to get the tools and the 
funds that the government needs to meet the present and 
threatening danger of non-military Soviet penetration and sub- 
version; the corruption by communism of vast areas of the 
Free World. 

I hope that your great organization with its high ideals and 
patriotic membership will help to build up an understanding 
and an educated public opinion to enable this country effec- 
tively to meet this grave danger we face today. This is a cause 
worthy of the best efforts of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


The Rising Tide Of Violence 


MAINTAINING ORDER IN A NATION 


By MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, Congresswoman from Michigan 


Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the National Association of Women Lawyers, 


Washington, D. C., August 27, 1960 


HEN I ACCEPTED the invitatior to speak here this 

evening I had originally intended to confine my re- 

marks to the congressional problem of dealing with 
trade between nations, more particularly, trade between this 
Nation and Cuba; but since that time a more fundamental 
problem has been turned loose upon the world, and I would 
like first to address myself, however briefly, to the rising tide 
of violence in the world. One of the most amazing examples 
was the inability of the established government of an old and 
long civilized country, Japan, to guarantee the safety of our 
President from youth gangs. 

The Belgian Congo, frightening as it may be to the leader- 
ship of nations the world over, presents to lawyers, in my 
judgment, the most interesting, if not the most primitive legal 
problem of many centuries, that is the almost total lack of 
law and order; and the real lack of sufficient foreseeable leader- 
ship to establish a government capable of operating in the 
20:h century on an equal footing with the governments of 
great industrialized states. 

It is hurdly conceivable that the descriptions of horror ema- 
nating from reporters on the scene in the Congo could have 
been written on any other continent in the world in the past 
2 centuries. One reporter from Leopoldville wrote: “I will not 
soon forget the scenes of villages burned to the ground, of 
women raped and ten cut into pieces, or heaps of hands and 
feet gathered together as trophies of victory. And I did not 
see the worst; the scenes of cannibalism. Everywhere, this con- 
flict is dragging the youth down to the barbarism of their 


fathers.” 

We who are the inheritors of the slow-building, century-by- 
century, of the common law; we who took as commonplace 
the passing of monarchies; the replacement of one govern- 
ment by the revolutionary forces of another government must 
now realize in fascinated horror, first, that law and order is 
established by reasonable men; and second, that such reason- 
able men must apply sufficient power or force to maintain 
order. 

All of us, even those of you who may have sympathized 
with the cry “Africa for the Africans” must now reawaken to 
the painful knowledge that a nation cannot be maintained, 
even if establisied, unless it can guarantee the peace within 
its own boundaries, and the safety, not only of its own nation- 
als, but of visitors within its domain. 

The great powers of the earth may be able to guarantee the 
borders of small nations against invasions but it remains to 
be seen whether they can help create and guarantee internal 
order within a small nation. 

The question posed by the Belgian Congo is whether men 
of the 20th century working in cooperation can bring men of 
the Stone Age into the 20th century or whether the coopera- 
tion will be replaced by a war so calamitous that the 20th 
century will be pulled back into the Stone Age. 

There are those who in their despair or in their superficial 

oning would now like to blame Belgium. Either Belgium 
snuuld have trained more Congolese to take over the reins 
of government, or Belgium should not have left the Congo. 
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Let us examine both theses. 

Belgium went into the Congo in 1877. Belgium had a pop- 
ulation of a little over 5 million at that time. In 1891 there 
were 425 Belgians in the Congo and over 27 million natives. 

During at least the first 50 years of Belgium rule the pre- 
vailing ideas of the rulers of the Western World were that 
colored people could not be educated to white men’s standards. 
It is therefore, in my judgment, not really surprising that 
Belgium did not proceed at its own cost to set up schools and 
colleges and force higher education upon the Congolese, or 
even to offer it to them. I might remind you that in this 
respect we had an almost impossible time getting our own 
National Congress to enact a scholarship program for our own 
people. Indeed, we did not do it until we called it a defense 
program. Isn't it, therefore, ridiculous to belittle a civilized 
group of Europeans of 50 years ago for failing to train a group 
of savages thousands of miles away from them. 

In all honesty it must be admitted that colonial experiments 
were not carried on for the benefit of the colony. They were 
to enrich the life of the mother country. It is largely incidental 
that they did, as a matter of fact, enrich the colony. 


Suppose, we consider the second alternative. Why did Bel- 
gium grant the freedom so quickly? Frankly, I don’t know; but 
I would assume that they felt the problem of keeping order, 
squashing riots, maintaining peace was not worth the price 
it would cost them. Consider, for instance, the fantastic price 
to France of maintaining Algiers. Even if Belgium had re- 
mained in the Congo, if it had been necessary for them to 
deal with local riots and rebellions, could they have relied 
upon the sympathetic understanding of the rest of Africa, of 
the rest of the world? Of course not. Shakespeare's romantic 
and dramatic “All of the world’s a stage” has become “All of 
the world is an audience” and all of the audience is prepared 
to throw rotten tomatoes, some of which might be loaded with 
hydrogen bombs. 

At the present time it would be delightful to say of the 
entire Congo situation “Let them have it. Let's all go home.” 
But we can’t say that. We can’t do that. The Soviets won't go 
home. It could be expected that they would immediately ex- 
tend their rule to this richest mineral area of the continent of 
Afzica. This we cannot tolerate. The Congo is rich in uranium 
and we are the chief purchaser. We certainly would not will- 
ingly abandon our opportunity for this trade. But, more im- 
portantly, we are now apparently irrevocably committed to 
the policy of government, if not necessarily by the consent of 
the governed, at least by nationals of the majority group of the 
country governed. 

While we cannot enforce this behind the Iron Curtain, we 
have certainly gone sled length in the remaining free world 
Thus, the war in Korea, the great applause for the withdrawal 
of the British Empire from her oversea dominions, the Dutch 
from Indonesia plus the demands by this administration that 
Israel, France, and England withdraw from the Suez. This 
will be but prelude to the demand that the United States leave 
Panama. I repeat “all of the world is an audience.” 

Let me suggest, we are viewing now as lawyers or as legis- 
lators, if you will, the comparatively simple problem of main- 
taining order in a nation. 

Order, such as it was, had been maintained by the old system 
of colonialism. As that system has passed, it has opened for 
the Soviets, the most militant power in the world, an un- 
paralleled opportunity to establish its own system of order. If 
they have been turned back by war in Korea and by measures 
short of war, such as the Berlin airlift from actually taking 
over a country, they have not been idle in other ways. 

The modern world which demands new hosts of inde- 
pendent countries—15 new governments having come into 
being in the past 12 months; demands by the very nature of 
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its industry a greater interdependence among nations eco- 
nomically. 

The Soviets have not conspicuously contributed to the prob- 
lem of maintaining order in the emerging nations. Rather, 
their purposes have been best served by adding confusion, by 
stirring up the old hatreds and arousing old prejudices. They 
have, however, happily moved in to tie nations to them with 
trade. In that connection, let us now consider Cuba. 

For more than 60 years Cuba has supplied sugar to this 
Nation, ranging in amounts up to one-half of our total annual 
supply. It is true that since the Jones-Laughlin Sugar Act we 
have paid them more than the world price. However, this has 
been done largely to protect our own sugar growers who pro- 
duce the world’s highest priced sugar. Part of the price paid 
for the foreign sugar has come back to us in tariff which has 
been sufficient to pay all of the subsidies to our own beet and 
cane growers. 

In the Sugar Act of 1956, we arranged to purchase approxi- 
mately one-third of our sugar from Cuba. We did this partially 
because of our longstanding friendship for Cuba. But we 
should face reality. We also did this because Cuba was a heavy 
purchaser of American made products, ranking not less than 
eighth in the world. We were also serving our own interests, 
therefore, when we purchased from Cuba. 

With the coming to power of Castro and his “Hate Ameri- 
ca” campaign, the situation changed. This time the govern- 
ment, which certainly seemed to be capable of maintaining 
order, deliberately set about making life unpleasant for visit- 
ing Americans. The result was that an annual $40 million 
of American tourist business dwindled to nothing. Cuban 
luxury hotels stand empty of guests. 

American nationals had large holdings in Cuba. (Please 
consider that a large part of American foreign policy is geared 
to the encouragement of private investment, as well as public 
investment, in underdeveloped countries.) This had occurred 
voluntarily in Cuba over the past three decades. It did not 
solve the problem. Those investments became part of the 
problem. Now, Castro threatened confiscation of American 
holdings. The American Sugar Act was up for renewal in 
Congress this year. The American public and the American 
Government became restive. Democracies are not geared to 
speedy action. They grope their way toward laws and trade 
relations that their people will support. But even a democracy 
must finally act. At this point the President asked Congress for 
the sole power to cut the Cuban sugar quota. Congress cut 
the Cuban quota completely and gave the President the power 
to restore such part as he deemed in the national interest. 

Then, in roughly this sequence, the following events tran- 
spired: Russia, the largest producer of sugar in the world, who 
had been purchasing sugar from Cuba for 5 years with fan- 
fare, pomp and ceremony dramatically doubled her largest 
previous order. Castro began the confiscation of American oil 
refineries and sugar plantations. He had, of course, played his 
last card. 

There remained little hope that our continued purchase of 
sugar from that nation could help us. We had to take our busi- 
ness elsewhere—among friends, or at least among nations that 
underst..od that the first principle of a good business deal is 
“Don’t spit on the customers.” The President then cut drastical- 
ly the Cuban sugar quota. Russia stepped in to increase their 
sugar purchases in exchange for crude oil, shipped in Red 
China’s tankers. 

In this series of events—who won a who lost? In my 
judgment—Cuba and the United States lost—Russia won. 

The standard of living in both Cuba and the United States 
was or will be diminished in each country by the amount of 
trade that was lost, which cannot be replaced elsewhere. 
Russia gained trade and prestige. She helped another nation 
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win a hate campaign against us. As long as she can continue 
to put the blame on us for Cuba’s lowered standard of living, 
while herself profiting from their trade, she will continue to 
win. 


What can we do and the freeworld do to establish and main- 
tain order in nations like the Congo and to survive the hate 
campaigns in nations like Cuba? 

The right of Cuba and the Congo to select their own Gov- 
ernment is the right among other rights, to create disorder, to 
set up a different standard of values, a different view of crime; 
and is the right finally to aid in pulling the rest of the world 
into poverty, chaos, and death. 

Against the aggressive actions of political immaturity and 
hatred the free world moves by slow and painful steps to pro- 
tect itself. 

The United Nations by creating a climate of world opinion 
aids in creating a standard of performance of nations to the 
heroic efforts of that organization in the Congo we are un- 
doubtedly indebted for peace today. 

The World Bank; the International Development Associa- 
tion and the Inter-American Development Bank are made up 
of many member nations attempting to answer the great need 
for capital in the underdeveloped countries, while trying to 
avoid the result of Cuba’s reaction to American investment. 

The World Health Organization, composed of 87 sovereign 
nations cooperates to prevent the spread of communicable dis- 
eases. It gives dramatic emphasis to the value of cooperation. 

The Organization of American States is an effort of this 
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hemisphere to iron out its own problems. 

When enumerated these efforts all sound so hopeful and so 
easy. They are hopeful, but they are not easy. They have been 
attained by years of patient, painful, and frustrating effort of 
innumerable men and women throughout the free world; men 
and women who have sat in committees composed of dele- 
gates from the nations of the world presenting the probiems 
of each nation; seeking a common solution; men and wornen 
who have sat in legislative bodies listening patiently to the 
explanation of the laws needed to effect such cooperation, then 
explaining in turn to their constituencies the f gpowaner and the 
solution. And when the effort was completed, sometimes the 
solution has become a problem or has failed in its mission and 
the whole process has to be started again. 

The road to peace, filled with quagmires, will be walked 
together by men of many nations who have forgiven and for- 
gotten the bond of slave and master, of exploiter and exploited, 
which bound their forefathers in bitter enmity; but the old 
road, over which man has traveled for centuries, unrecognized 
by man for what it is, still calls us back. The hatred of man 
for man and nation for nation, so easy to instill, so hard to 
overcome, remains the true hope of the Soviets. Through the 
arousing and the exploitation of our iatent and mutual hatreds, 
they expect to win the world to communism. 

Man has come a long way upon his course, accompanied in 
the last few years by the shadow of the bomb, which but 
emphasizes the urgency under which we must seek a better 
understanding of the problems of our world and their solutions 
—and in that problem solving, this nation must lead the way. 


Biological Dysadaptation, Education, 
And Creativity 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE THROUGH EDUCATION 
By G. A. CRONK, M_D., Associate Professor of Health and Preventative Medicine, Syracuse University 


Delivered at Fourth Annual Symposium Conference on Creative Arts Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


HE TITLE OF THIS paper suggests that a new and 

mysterious dimension has been added to education and 

creativity. Ir must be agreed that on the surface, the 
concept of abnormal functioning of human physiology being 
casually related to education seems remote and perhaps even 
a little indigestible. Possibly this is one of the origins of the 
phenomena to be discussed, for it has been eternally axiomatic 
that anything which is socially, culturally, or intellectually 
indigestible is to be avoided at all costs. 

Biological adaptation is a characteristic of all living matter; 
without it, life could not be maintained. Through the mecha- 
nisms of adaptation, the living céil is able to maintain its state 
of homeostasis (the cell's internal chemical processes are 
maintained in a steady state in the face of enormous flux in 
environmental stimulation and demand). Unfortunately, the 
overstimulation of man’s adaptive machinery is filled with 
paradoxes, for it can result in a better life with improved 
internal stability on one hand or in disability and death on 
the other. 

Through psychology, religion, education, or customs, man 
has been playing unconsciously with his internal physiology 
for centuries, sometimes with individual or group catastrophe. 
When the end result of man’s immaturity was death, the 
moral has been obvious. When the sharp indicator of death 
is absent, the destructive results of a poor biological discipline 
in the presence of environmental stresses have for the most 
part escaped our recognition. It has only been in recent years 


that instruments have become available which give a subtle 
insight into the insidious and chronic resu'ts of prolonged 
dysadaptation. The psychic and psychosomatic disorders which 
head the list have become a part of culture and are being 
incorporated into our way of life as harmless manifestations of 
one’s inability to get along. As the suspect list unfolds to 
include coronary heart disease, arteriosclerosis, high blood 
pressure, gastric ulcer, colitis, migraine, allergies, and many 
others, one recognizes the leading cause of disability and death 
in the world. 

To cover all the facets of this serious problem is impos- 
sible at this time. The subject matter is enormous, my time 
is short, and my ignorance encyclopedic. I hope you will for- 
give me for indulging in those Original Sins of the intellect— 
oversimplification and overabstraction. A brief insight into 
how education can coatribute to biological dysadaptation and 
the secondary effect of creative paralysis will be presented. 

Historically, there has existed on this earth for over 500,000 
years a species of man which has possessed a cranial capacity 
approaching that of modern man. During 99 per cent or more 
of this period, the rate of cultural change from century to 
century, when measured against our modein setting, was 
extremely slow. Cultural change used in this reference is 
nothing more profound than changes in the constituents of 
daily living. For example, it took over 75,000 years in the 
life of man for the rough inefficient Chellean axe to be 
replaced by the more symmetrical Acheulian hand axe in 
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western Europe during the Pleistocene period. This relatively 
placid existence was then exposed to the pressures and in- 
numerable complications of the Agricultural Revolution and 
the Industrial Revolution. For the purposes of this presenta- 
tion, the undeniable social and material rewards harvested 
from these revolutionary changes are not to be questioned. 
With these fundamental vicissitudes, however, things began 
to happen. The rate of cultural change in the pre-revolutionary 
period was so slow that the curve produced by the changes 
was almost parallel to the base line of time. During this period, 
adaptive requirements were organic in mature and were 
occurring at a very slow rate. Compound stimulations of 
man’s internal mechanisms were infrequent. When revolu- 
tionary changes in man’s environment started to occur, they 
happened with vicious repetitive force. 

While there is no method of reducing cultural change to 
a mathematical formula, there is ample evidence to indicate 
that the gently sloping curve portraying the pre-revolution 
rate of change has erupted into a curve which appears to be 
headed at a right angle away from the base line of time. The 
effect of the changes on man can be summarized in the 
development of a Herculean task of maintaining an internal 
biological stability under the continual prodding of a rapidly 
changing, excessively demanding environment. 

As society drunkenly careens along on its technological and 
educational spree without regard for the fragility of its 
human participants, its passing trail is strewn with human 
destruction the like of which is inconceivable to our intellect. 
Curiously, man has a unique ability to deny the existence 
of anything his mind cannot conceive. Even though the idea 
of functional or biological self-destruction is repulsed by 
the so-called rational brain, a casual search of literature amply 
demonstrates that untold numbers of philosophers, theologians, 
social leaders, and members of the behavioral and biological 
sciences have had the clairvoyance throughout the peri of 
recorded history to recognize one unalterable fact: man appears 
to be racing constantly with ever-increasing acceleration toward 
death. An enormous volume of facts and theories has evolved 
to describe and speculate on this seemingly inherent character- 
istic. For the most part, these observations painlessly escape 
the public’s notice and end up in some sterile archive. How- 
ever, this failure to integrate the accumulating wisdom of the 
world with useful systems is not difficult to understand. The 
biologists, chemists, physicists, behavivr scientists, and indeed 
all special interest groups have found it necessary to develop 
languages within languages. In other words, the inability to 
read a doctor's prescription is not always caused by his defec- 
tive handwriting. The real difficulry comes when these various 
disciplines are unable to interchange exceedingly important 
interlocking observations which might lead to a better way 
of life. The wisdom to recognize the seriousness of this prob- 
lem and the need to communicate it to people in general has 
become the lot of poets, playwrights, novelists, and artists. 
Unfortunately, these men of creativity are not armed with the 
authority and “cloak” of scientific wisdom. 

The time has now come when it is imperative that we 
carefully examine the genetic and biological abilities of man 
in relationship to the demands of cultural and educational 
systems. Our failure to assume this responsibility would, I am 
afraid, put the seal of doom on the continued evolution of 
man and his culture. 

In order to conceive some of the mechanisms of preserving 
life at least superficially, there is a great advantage in looking 
first at the relatively simple one-cellular organisms, such as 
the amoeba. In this simple animal we observe all the com- 
plexities of living matter—its fundamental needs for existence 
and the mechanisms which control its life. This single cell 
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is composed of multiple complex enzymes and metabolic 
systems enclosed in a plastic bag called the cell wall. Within 
the microscopic organism are all the components and drives 
for life. This small animal is concerned with life—its entire 
effort is directed toward what we call basic drives; it seeks 
food, it defends itself, and it reproduces. Within its framework, 
there is a huge number of checks and balances or controlling 
devices which see to the orderly performance of the organism 
and the fulfillment of its basic objectives. These devices insure 
that the enzymatic and metabolic systems of the organism 
neither underperform nor overperform and that their func- 
tions are in balance with external and internal requirements of 
life. In this respect, it is quite similar to man and higher 
animals. Like man when the going gets tough, the amoeba 
will pull in its shell and temporarily withdraw from environ- 
mental activity. Unlike the human, however, this poor inf«: ‘or 
animal does not have the pleasure of blaming all of his ills 
on the opposite sex. 

By some quirk of nature in the far distant past, some of 
these single cells, for reasons long lost, failed to complete 
their standard reproductive cycle with the result that a single- 
cell animal became a two-cell unit. From this primitive 
beginning, the earth was soon populated by animals of ever 
increasing mechanical and functional complexity. Animals 
composed of billions of cells evolved and with this enormous 
increase in cell units came cellular specialization. Like the 
single-cell animal, the cells of a complex animal maintain an 
extremely involved chemical laboratory dedicated to the main- 
tenance of life. With this, however, the similarity to primitive 
forms of life ends and the era of biological specialization 
begins. The unit cells of the complex animal lose their ability 
to be all things unto themselves. In each instance, they serve 
a specific function ih the total operation of the animal unit. 
For example, an islet cell in the pancreas manufactures and 
secretes insulin or an epidermal cell creates a mechanical shield 
for the total organism. With this high degree of specialization, 
there has developed an essential interdependence among the 
component parts of the body. Indeed, this interdependence is 
so important that any breakdown in a single cellular unit may 
result in a functional breakdown of the entire unit. For ex- 
ample, a defect in the production of the enzyme, insulin, will 
create a situation in which the essential cellular fuel, carbo- 
hydrates, cannot penetrate individual cell membranes. Under 
these circumstances, the cellular fires will be dampened pro- 
gressively and ultimately will go out; shortly thereafter, the 
total organism will cease to function. 

It is in this area of biological control of interrelated cellu- 
lar and tissue functions that the scientist has his greatest night- 
mares and at the same time his greatest field for research. 
A conservative estimate of the number of controlling agents 
in the human body is in excess of 100,000. Collectively, these 
chemostats are fundamentally directed toward the same objec- 
tives as those of the simple single-cell amoeba—to endow the 
animal with the ability to survive, to seek food and basic raw 
materials, and to reproduce. 

At this point, the presentation must digress for a moment. 
Ir must be pointed our that the intrinsic biological factors 
and the extrinsic or environmental forces which allow or 
bring about changes in the basic structure of animals must 
be active for an exceedingly long period of time. As a matter 
of fact, while we do not have the vision to observe them 
because of the longitudinal factor of time, these changes are 
constantly in progress. However, once an animal species has 
evolved even under changing conditions, it becomes endowed 
with a set of semi-permanent characteristics which it passes 
from generation to generation. When sudden deviations from 
these characteristics occur as they must, the wisdom of nature 
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comes to the forefront and by one method or another elimi- 
nates the undesirable mutant. This process of natural selection 
insures that, barring a catastrophe, a given species will remain 
intact for an indefinite period. With all the understanding 
and wisdom that the human race has accumulated, it is indeed 
strange that we apply the rather complete knowledge of natural 
selection and mutations to animal husbandry, agriculture, for- 
estry, and wild animal conservation while we completely ignore 
the human animal. We seem bent on developing a human 
society of mutants riddled with epilepsy, diabetes, mental defi- 
ciency, low resistance to infection, and environmental stress. 
Of necessity in our culture, each undesirable human mutation 
must be accepted, cared for, nourished, and assisted to survive 
to reproductive age. The long-term social, educational, and cul- 
tural consequence of this procedure can only be disastrous. 
Unfortunately, recognizing the problem and having s:itable 
answers for its correction are not within our current wisdom. 
Although the human race cannot find answers for a problem 
fraught with such dangers, one can rest assured that nature has 
had plenty of experience in this field in the last billion years 
and slowly, but surely will enforce her rules of survival. The 
point of this digression is that the structure and functional 
capacity of human beings is given to them genetically after 
thousands of years of environmental and biological experiments 
of trial and error. 

The functional capacity of a human is therefore dependent 
upon an enormous number of variables such as the one 
described above, genetic background, nutrition, the quantity 
and quality of environmental forces bearing on him, etc. Be- 
cause time dnes not permit extensive elaboration, suffice it to 
say that persons concerned with the molding and development 
of humans should be on speaking terms with these variables. 

Because it is relevant to the problem of education and the 
subject of biological dysadaptation or malfunction, one must 
take a careful look at some of the mechanisms of intracellular 
integration and control. In general, these integrators perform 
in a manner similar to spark plugs, fuel pumps, and distributors 
in a motor. From a thoughtful study of the animal’s internal 
controlling devices, the science of cybernetics has developed. 
A major portion of the functional control in animal physiology 
rests in the nervous system and in the endocrine glands which 
receive, interpret, and integrate the body's needs. In these tis- 
sues rests the responsibility for the growth and the metabolic 
equilibrium of the organism. They see that the animal seeks 
and obtains food, girds himself to fight adversity, adapts to his 
environment, and reproduces his kind. Notwithstanding man’s 
concepts of his reason for being, they must be subservient to 
these basic requirements. Man cannot successfully deny or sub- 
stitute for these objectives. 

In the development of the problems that man creates from 
this relatively orderly system, some insight can be gained by 
examining the biological protective system which allows man 
to withstand sudden adversity. The mechanisms involved, while 
exceedingly complex in their mobilization, are basically simple. 
Under the pressure of threatening stimuli, the entire metabolic 
system is mobilized with the release of huge amounts of energy 
and the consumption of equivalent amounts of fuel. This is 
designed to enable the organism to repel a physical danger from 
whatever source. 

Let us take a look at how this system should and should not 
be used. First, it must be understood that it is designed to pro- 
tect the organism from environmental dangers which have the 
potential to destroy life. In this respect, it is understandable, 
with so much at stake, that the maximal energy and physical 
power of the body is stimulated and brought to bear in a threat- 
ening situation. A good example of this potent machinery in 
operation can be seen in a situation in which a fellow human 
suddenly exposes a long knife and lunges at you with an obvi- 
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ous purpose. The cerebral cortex or thinking brain has little 
if any part in the subsequent biological events. The eye per- 
ceives the menance which it flashes to a recognition center and 
in a fraction of a second all circuits are cleared for emergency 
action. The information about the impending attack is relayed 
rapidly and automatically via the sympathetic nervous system 
to all receptors and functioning units of the body. At this 
point, an unlimited supply of energy chemicals necessary for 
enormously increased work output is released to muscles. Ad- 
junctive to this, all of the body organs such as the heart, lungs, 
kidneys, etc. are informed of the need for participation in the 
emergency. The entire process might be characterized as one in 
which all of the normally active stops or controls are removed. 
Substantial changes occur in blood and tissue sugars, proteins, 
and fats, as well as in minerals, enzymes, and hormones. It is 
in the study of these various components of body metabolism 
that much of our current knowledge of the profound changes 
occurring in the activation of the protective system has evolved. 
For example, it is now well established that the fatty substances 
associated with the development of arteriosclerosis and the 
chemical amines associated with high blood pressure are in- 
creased in the blood during this period of all-out metabolic 
change. 

Through the process described, the individual threatened 
with a long knife is now ready to defend himself from serious 
physical damage and possibly even death. Several obvious out- 
comes are possible. If we assume that death or serious damage 
does not occur and the aggressor is disarmed and subdued, the 
pressure of the alarm system is automically withdrawn. The 
individual will then experience the metabolic effects of hyper- 
functioning; he will be shaky, sweating, and aching; he 
will be conscious of a rapid heart rate and rapid respiration; 
his gastrointestinal tract will be hyperfunctioning, possibly with 
nausea, vomiting, or diarrhea; he will experience an increase 
in the need for micturition. As these physiological manifesta- 
tions subside, he will experience tremendous exhaustion, which 
will persist for many hours. This man has expended in a few 
seconds an amount of energy which could have sustained him 
for many average days. 

This description is of one of the proper functionings of an 
emergency physiological system in which the stressor stimulus 
(knife) was matched by an appropriate reaction. Now let us 
pursue what the future may hold for this person. On the fol- 
lowing day while doing nothing in particular, he may auto- 
matically and quite subconsciously decide to replay a mental 
movie of the previous day’s spectacular. Much to his surprise, 
he will find that his protective physiology can be stimulated 
with the same violent hypermetabolic activity as that experi- 
enced with the real threat. Without protracted description, it 
is easy to understand how other life situations related to knives 
and people could be superimposed on this replay sequence and 
indeed this does happen. Frequently, the stimulus which has 
the ability to take the human through the physiological hurdles 
described becomes exceedingly remote to the original experience. 

This is obviously a logical progression of events; therefore, 
what is the problem? There are two major parts to this answer, 
as I see it. First, the mechanisms involved in the protection 
system require all organs and tissues to work at flank speed. 
This is accomplished by overriding normal homeostatic devices 
and by the consumption of enormous quantities of energy. Sur- 
vival of the organism is dependent not only upon neutralizing 
the threatening stimulus, but also upon the frequency, direc- 
tion, quality, and quantity of the flank speed. We are now be- 
coming increasingly aware that the mis-operation of this pro- 
tection system can destroy the animal either acutely or chroni- 
cally. ' 

If a stimulus which has the potential ability to cause physical 
injury or death is applied to a host animal at frequent inter- 
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vals, he will soon run out of energy to run his protective sys- 
tem and even his entire metabolic equipment. Death from 
physiological exhaustion or from the external force ensues. If 
the intensity or frequency of the external stressor is reduced, 
the human may, through a process of adaptation, cease to re- 
spond to the stimulation with his entire protective system and 
find intellectual means of coping with his immediate annoy- 
ance. We have come to recognize this application of the intel- 
ject as one of the fulcrums of man’s survival. Failure to bring 
the intellect into function in chronic and repetitive stress 
leaves the body only one choice—to find answers through the 
use of innocent organs not equipped to solve the basic prob- 
lem; in other words, to find answers through the chronic use 
of the protective system with chronic energy depletion and 
with it, the disruption of various homeostatic controlling de- 
vices. The manifestations of the chronic physiological disor- 
ganization are extremely varied, depending upon the malfunc- 
tioning of various metabolic systems; they may be completely 
psychic or somatic, or varying combinations of both. At this 
point, one thing is sure—the animal progressively loses his 
physiological and intellectual ability to handle his environment 
satisfactorily and this inability in itself becomes a potent stres- 
sor which causes the above systems to operate in tighter and 
tighter circles. In this sense, there develops a built-in tension 
which can lead to physiological exhaustion as efficiently as the 
continued external force. 

With this background, we are now prepared to discuss the 
secoud major part of the problem which has already been 
alluded to and probably is the most important aspect of man’s 
life. It is the part that education plays in man’s ability or more 
important, inability, to adapt successfully to a rapidly changing 
environment. His creativity, the subject of this symposium, is 
directiy related to this ability. 

We have come to believe, possibly somewhat naively, that 
the human organism is endowed with the genetic and physio- 
logical capacity to respond effectively to any and ail adaptive 
stimulation. While experience may suggest a system limitation, 
accumulating data amply confirm the enormous capacity of 
humans to maintain their homeostasis in a rapidly changing 
environment. Despite this inherent capacity, however, syn- 
dromes of physiological and organic maladaptation are occur- 
ring at such a rate as to threaten the existence of our society as 
we know it. This raises the obvious question: Why is this hap- 
pening in the presence of more security than man has ever 
known? 

It would be an assumed sophistry for me to attempt to dis- 
cuss the development or even the specifics of the multiple com- 
plex forces and tensions which have been active through the 
centuries to create our culture. Social and cultural progress, 
however, has only been able to emerge under the powerful 
cohesive forces of orderliness and conformity to a rigid system 
of values. When this force is of a high order, the corollary is 
a highly ordered society. In such a structured society, the indi- 
vidual who has escaped the social cement of conformity he- 
comes an unacceptable member and is only tolerated ow of 
necessity. If a large number of members escape, the historical 
result has been anarchy. Regrettably, the proof of this is being 
demonstrated currently throughout the world and even occa- 
sionally in our own country. There is no one among us who 
does not abhor the thought, let alone the reality, of the so-called 
delinquent, whether he be juvenile or adult, or the jazz-crazed 
mobs who dance to music they cannot hear—if they could hear, 
they would not understand. 

Like the electromagnetic forces which hold molecules to- 
gether, the social forces possess tremendous power. The energy 
required to activate these forces is available in endless amounts 
from the security and survival systems of both the individual 
humans and the social group. The quantitative power potential 
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of this energy is so vast as to tax our imagination and is in 
many ways analogous to the power released in the fission of 
atoms. If the power released by atomic fission is undisciplined, 
the results are catastrophic; if the same energy is given con- 
trolled direction, large cities are given light and great ships are 
propelled. 

Society long ago sought methods by which the energy of 
individual and group survival could be directed and controlled. 
Whether in primitive or modern culture, this tremendous 
responsibility has been assigned to the only discipline with a 
documented right to it—education. 

Unfortunately for the world, its educational systems and 
teachers are being undermined surreptitiously by the very 
forces they are dedicated to discipline. Chancellor Tolley suc- 
cinctly focalized the trends when he observed in an address to 
a class entering the University: “Here in the United States we 
have limited our educational efforts in recent years to utilitarian 
purposes. We have been bent on producing the effective butch- 
er and baker and candlestick maker, lawyer, merchant, doc- 
tor, chief, and even athlete.” In other words, tradeschoolism— 
where materialism, status, and technology are king. We have 
developed objectives devoid of principles and devoid of the 
protection of trained mental discipline. 

Young men and women, born at a time when education is 
devoted to what sells best as determined by Madison Avenue 
techniques, are exposed to continual adaptation to failures to 
meet predetermined standards or to successes which at best are 
considered relative. In this lies the crux of the casual-relation- 
ship between biological dysadaptation and education, for this 
success Or failure is so constituted as to represent a mental 
death-dealing knife to the security system. The stimulus of the 
anticipation and culmination of a set of circumstances classified 
as a failure by the entire social group is easy to understand in 
this context. What is more difficult to comprehend is the ability 
of success to produce the same threatening stimulation to the 
body protective mechanisms, unless one understands that we 
have so rigged our value systems as to make success always 
crucial and at the same time relative. This then allows relative 
success to be interpolated easily to mean relative failure. 

If the success-failure stimulation of the security-survival sys- 
tem were acute and of short duration, the resulting disordered 
homeostasis would be of little practical importance. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case, for this type of stimulation is chron- 
ic, self-reinforcing, and perpetuating in a way that denies effec- 
tive adaptation. From the beginning of man’s existence, he has 
sought temporary self-transcendence from this exhausting ex- 
perience through the use of alcohol and narcotics, and more 
recently through barbiturates and tranquilizers. Man has found 
security in the knowledge that escape from reality is always 
available to him through these agents and as long as they are 
available, he evades the effective permanent cure—mental dis- 
cipline through education. 

Many of the overt manifestations of dysadaptation are well- 
known to you all. What is not well-known is that whether these 
manifestations are psychic, psychosomatic, or somatic, they are 
only minor indicators of the energy quotients released in the 
operation of the body security system. It never ceases to amaze 
the student of this problem that so many varied responses can 
emit from a single system disorder. That chronic anger, irrita- 
bility, depression, headache, dizziness, insomnia, somnolence, 
exhaustion, tachycardia, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, asthma, 
migraine, colitis, stomach ulcers, hypertension, and possibly 
arteriosclerosis are related and find origin in the chronic meta- 
bolic disturbances of dysadaptation seems to violate our moral 
sensibilities. Shocking as the concept may be, there is ample 
proof to document that this is the penalty our society is paying 
for poor training in mental discipline. But this is not the only 
penalty nor by any meats the most severe. Dr. Gerald Gordon, 
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an eminent psychiatrist, recently pointed his finger at the de- 
graded penalty when he observed, “Modern man thereby has 
sacrificed his identity, freedom, independence, self-reliance, and 
even his courage in the damp laundry of mediocrity.” 

This discussion seems to have wandered afield from the sub- 
ject of creativity. By definition, creativity rests mainly in the 
hands of God and rarely if ever comes within the reach of man. 
Uncovering the unknown which has always been present, while 
praiseworthy, is certainly not creativity. I suspect we have rede- 
fined creativity in this light to mean adventure into the un- 
known. Within the framework of this latter definition, there 
has developed a tremendous stagnation of creativity. We are 
rapidly running out of the ideas upon which tomorrow’s cul- 
ture will depend. The etiology of this stagnation is to be found 
in the penalties of dysadaptation already discussed. If we are 
taught to fear failure while treading well-worn paths, exploring 
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the unknown becomes infinitely more dangerous. It is not with- 
out real reason that most of us avoid creativity, for during the 
recorded history of man, society, as well as man’s own biology, 
has extracted an enormous toll for his creative enterprise. 

Man’s self-created and self-generated problems and mental 
paralysis have not gone unrecognized. Society's answer has been 
huge sums spent on biological research, the training of psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists, the development of drugs, the building 
of mental institutions, and the remaking of theologians into 
psychiatrists. The contributions of these endeavors have been 
unmistakably large, but are only a drop in the sea of need. The 
only real hope that man possesses for transcendence from medi- 
ocrity and for a safe passport to the world of creativity rests in 
the hands of teachers and a considerably modified approach to 
education. 


The Soviet Union Of June, 1960 


A WARNING TO THE WESTERN WORLD 
By JAMES S. DUNCAN, C.M.G., LL.D., Chairman, Ontario Hydro 
Delivered to the International Congress of Outdoor Advertising, Toronto, Canada, July 14, 1960 


tlemen: It was indeed courteous of you, Mr, 

Chairman, to invite one whose interest in advertis- 
ing has always been active but never professional, to address 
your first International Congress. 

I can only assume, Mr. Chairman, that when you invited me 
to address this distinguished gathering you did so because of 
my background as an internationalist rather than because of 
my knowledge of advertising, either outdoor or indoor. 

I will not venture, therefore, into a field in which most of 
you are experts, and I am not. 

I have only recently returned from Soviet Russia, and a 
year ago I spent three and a half weeks in mainland China. 
Although neither country has any appreciable knowledge of 
commercial advertising, for reasons which are self-evident, I 
consider them to be past masters in certain important aspects 
of your industry. 

If successful advertising consists, as I believe it does, in the 
art of influencing people to make a certain choice, either by 
visual impact, the well-reasoned argument, the terse phrase, 
the slogan, the striking statement, or a combination of these, 
then all of us in the West have a great deal to learn from the 
Communist countries. 

Their ability to influence people’s judgment, to convert 
hundreds of millions of their citizens to ideas which were pre- 
viously not theirs, to “change their thinking” as the Chinese 
say, is unmatched by any country in the Western World. 

It is a new art of mass persuasion, which has never been 
practiced before in like measure by any country in the world, 
although Hitler's Germany in the years gone by came closest 
to measuring up ¢o it. 

Communist China and Soviet Russia’s understanding of the 
value of constant repetition, of association of ideas, of persua- 
sion, indicates a profound knowledge of human reactions. 
They call it “information”: we call it propaganda. But what- 
ever the name may be, the net result is impressive. 

They have, of course, a great advantage over us in the West 
in that no one ever presents the other sjde of the story. This 
makes persuasion very much simpler, but nevertheless it is 
fearsome to witness this massive repetitive indoctrination at 
work, particularly among the Chinese who have become more 
expert in this art than those who taught it to them. 


M CHAIRMAN, Guests of Honor, Ladies and Gen- 


It is interesting and dist:rbing to observe how the constant 
coupling of derogatory words, such as “var-mongering impe- 
rialists” with the words “Americans,” and doing so in every 
speech, on every poster, in every article in the daily or the 
weekly papers in which America is mentioned, gradually con- 
ditions the thinking of the people so that this America, which 
fought reluctantly in two world wars so that peace and free- 
dom should prevail, which owns no colonial dependencies and 
never demanded nor received a square mile of territory or a 
dollar of reparations, becomes automatically associated in the 
minds of 670 million Chinese with greed, aggression and 
imperialism. 

This art of mass persuasion, cleverly applied by the Com- 
munist countries to the hundreds of millions of people living 
in the uncommitted and underdeveloped countries of the 
world, presents a challenge to the West to which we have 
failed to measure up. 

Here is a field in which the advertising leaders of the West- 
ern World have an important role to play. The governments 
of your various countries will require your advice and your 
guidance. We cannot continue to let our just cause go by 
default. To do so is not only unfair to ourselves but to the 
peoples who live in the underdeveloped countries. 

We have allowed ourselves to be branded as aggressive 
imperialists. Let's look at the record. 

Since 1940 the Western nations have virtually agreed to the 
independence of 19 different countries with a population of 
over 700 million people. 

During the same period the Communists have brought 
under their domination 12 previously independent, self- 
governing countries with a population of over 125 million 
and with proven ability to handle their own affairs. Among 
these were countries whose old civilization and culture was 
deeply enshrined in European history. 

This is a far cry from the policy pursued by the West of 
raising the living standard and education of backward peoples 
to the point where they could learn to govern themselves. 
When one sees what is happening in the Belgian Congo one 
wonders whether the West is not moving too rapidly rather 
than too slowly in this direction. 

By any measuring stick, the U.S.S.R. is the greatest imperi- 
alist power in the world today, and yet both she and China 
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have been surprisingly successful in presenting themselves to 
the uncommitted nations in Asia and Africa—yes and even 
to countries in the Americas—as the protectors of the 
oppressed and the champions of freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

The Western world is facing a challenge today of develop- 
ing the art of political argument and persuasion, a challenge 
which is yours also, and one which must be met without 
further delay, because whether we like it or not, the tide is 
running against us. 

My previous visit to Russia was in November, 1955. The 
fourth Five Year Plan, with special emphasis on basic indus- 
tries and particularly on steel, machine tools, military pre- 
paredness and housing, had just been successfully completed. 

On every side there was evidence of a concentration of 
human effort and sacrifice which had made this progress and 
these achievements possible. These were the days when the 
people were gradually recovering from the fear and exhaus- 
tion of Stalin's regime. 

The lasting impression which I took away with me from 
my previous visit was the spartan living standards of a hard- 
driven people: their shabby and colorless clothes, the long 
queues of patient, stoical, unsmiling women waiting their turn 
to enter the over-crowded, old-fashioned little stores; the 
absence of all forms of luxury, the modest and unattractive 
goods in the stores and in the shop windows, the dearth of 
variety; the sparsity of vehicular traffic in the wide streets of 
the cities; the all but deserted airports with only a few rather 
shabby-looking, two-engine aircraft parked on the tarmac an 
resetved almost exclusively for VIP travel. - 

I expressed the view then, contrary to the opinion so fre- 
quently voiced by casual visitors, that these were not signs of 
weakness in the Soviet economy but rather of strength. This 
spartan way of life was the outward manifestation of the iron 
will of the Soviet leaders to subordinate the comforts, the 
pleasures, the well-being of their people to the production of 
the basic things which they considered essential to the 
strengthening of the state. 

The past five years have brought unbelievable changes into 
the lives of the people. These have been years of great activity, 
of achievement, of progress, and of success. The Russia of 
Nikita Khrushchev is indeed a very different one from that of 
Stalin, in all but the underlying motivations, which I found to 
be singularly unchanged. 

The airports throughout Soviet Russia are now scenes of 
activity, with a surprising number of large modern jet and 
turbo-jet planes on the tarmac. Motor car traffic is still insig- 
nificant in relation to what we are accustomed to, but on the 
other hand modern, well-built and commodious buses are in 
evidence everywhere, and trucks roll along in the cities and on 
the country roads by the thousand. 

The Soviet Union's great building program, which was 
already changing the face of the cities and the urban commu- 
nities during my last visit, has proceeded at an even increased 
tempo. Hotels, public buildings, schools, hospitals, centres of 
culture and education, research institutes, sports arenas, but 
especially apartment house blocks, newly-compigted or in the 
process of construction, are in evidence everywhere. 

On every side one is conscious of Soviet Russia’s growing 
economy. The factories, both old and recently constructed, are 
working at full capacity. Vast power plant developments, 
larger than any in existence in this country, are completed or 
under way. Roads are being built, railway lines are being laid, 
and great strides are being made in the development and 
exploitation of the vast resources of Siberia: 

Agriculture, the Achilles heel of the economy until three or 
four years ago, is showing evidence of much greater produc- 
tivity. 
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A wind of greater liberalism is blowing through the land, 
and im consequence the people are more relaxed, less harassed 
looking less tense, more willing to talk and to discuss things. 

Their living standards are still modest in relation to those 
of the West, but they have greatly improved. People are better 
dressed. The women in the larger cities are now wearing high- 
heeled shoes, simple but becoming dresses, rouge, lipstick, 
nail polish. : 

One had the feeling five years ago that the masses of the 
people—docile, indoctrinated, disciplined, apprehensive, with- 
out knowledge of how people lived in other lands—accepted 
their lot without question but without enthusiasm. Today one 
is impressed with their greater degree of contentment, of buoy- 
ancy, of confidence in themselves and in their future. 

The young people particularly are more inclined to be crit- 
ical, to look upon Communism as a way of life rather than 
a religion, less ready to accept the statements of their leaders 
as sacrosanct. At no time, however, have I detected any signs 
of active or organized opposition to the broad policies which 
are pursued by their government. On the contrary, my impres- 
sion is that the government is more solidly entrenched today 
and enjoying greater popular support than at any time since 
the beginning of the revolution. 

It is interesting to note that this remarkable improvement 
in the living standard of the Soviet people is due in part to 
the pressure of the masses, who are becoming more aware of 
the better life in the Western World, more vocal, more insist- 
ent upon a greater improvement in theirs, and in part to the 
deliberate policy of relaxation pursued by the government and 
ciéallocation of a larger proportion of the nation’s gross na- 
tional product to consumer goods. 

This is being done to encourage the people, to stimulate 
their initiative, to demonstrate that their efforts are being 
rewarded and to give substance to the government's boast 
that in the not too distant future per capita production and 
the living standards of the Soviet people will be the highest 
in the world. 

They still have a long way to go. The standard of life in 
Soviet Russia today is still grim enough, even among the more 
fortunate classes, and modest indeed in comparison with ours. 
This is illustrated by the fact that in 1958 sixty-five per cent 
of the U.S.A.’s gross national product was allocated to items 
of personal consumption, whereas only 30 per cent was allo- 
cated for this purpose by the U.S.S.R. 

Whereas the government claims that 62 per cent more con- 
sumer goods will be allocated to the people by the end of the 
present Seven Year Plan—that is to say by December, 1965— 
they are nevertheless committed to a policy of diverting to 
these ends only such materials and manpower as can be with- 
drawn with impunity from what they consider to be the basic 
requirements of the state. 

The Soviet attitude, for instance, toward motor cars, for 
which there is an insistent and growing popular demand, illus- 
trates this point. They have definitely stated that they do not 
intend to follow the example of North America in this re- 
spect, which they consider to be wasteful and self-indulgent. 
They will provide abundant transportation, buc it will be com- 
munal transportation in the form of buses and trucks, fre- 
quently used for passengers, and other forms of public trans- 
portation. 

This policy of deciding what is good for the people and 
disregarding their wishes is clearly illustrated by the fact that 
the Soviet machine tool production equalled that of the United 
States in 1956 and will be doubled by the end af 1965, 
whereas the current production of motor cars is but 124,000— 
and will rise to only 200,000 per annum by 1965—compared 
with U. S. production of 5,500,000 cars in 1959. 

The challenging question is the degree to which the gov- 
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ernment will be able to continue to resist the legitimate and 
growing pressure of the masses for improved living conditions. 
In my opinion, if the day ever dawns when the Russian people 
as a whole can enjoy the same comforts and luxuries as are 
the common lot of our North American people, the danger 
of world conflict will be immeasurably reduced. 

It would be folly on our part should we fail to recognize 
that Soviet Russia has now come to full maturity and is con- 
tinuing to surge forward with imposing strength and vigor. 
Their Seven Year Plan calls for an increase of 80 per cent in 
industrial production. This looks like an ambitious program, 
but when one considers Soviet Russia's past record in connec- 
tion with the fulfillment of her various plans, I would be the 
last to doubt that it will be attained. 

In a speech which Premier Khrushchev made on May 6th 
to the Supreme Soviet, he stated that 1959, the first year of the 
Seven Year Plan, was Russia's greatest economic achievement 
and that industrial production was up 11 per cent over the 
previous year, against a target of 7.7 per cent. A group of 
American economists have recently stated that if Russia can 
keep up this tempo, her industrial production will equal that 
of the United States in 14 years time, namely in 1974. 

If this were the case, then Soviet Russia's industrial strength 
from the point of view of national development or defence 
would be greater by far than that of the U.S.A., owing to the 
different usage to which she puts her resources. 

It has also been established that the average annual growth 
of the Russian economy over the past eight to 10 years has 
been approximately seven per cent. This compares with three 
per cent for the U.S.A. 

On this basis, by the end of the first Seven Year Plan in 
1965, Soviet Russia’s gross national product will be about 50 
per cent that of the U.S.A. 

This sounds comforting, but less so when one considers that 
the U.S.S.R. devotes a much larger proportion of her lower 
production to elements which build up her national strength, 
rather than to those which add to the comfort and the well- 
being of the individual. 

Everywhere throughout my recent visit I found the Russian 
people likeable, friendly, hospitable, vital, hard-working, tre- 
mendously proud of their national achievements, both in the 
industrial and in the scientific fields, and intensely patriotic. 

There is no doubt in my mind that these friendly Russian 
people—and I say this advisedly—with over 25 million casu- 
alties during World War II, with over 20 million of them 
having lost their homes, and with the near destruction of a 
very large proportion of European Russia, have a genuine and 
deep-seated desire for peace. 

Unfortunately the people are not the deciding factor—for 
the time being at least. 

1 have been asked on numerous occasions since my return 
whether, notwithstanding the U-2 and the Summit crisis, I did 
not consider that the Soviet Union's more friendly approach, 
as voiced during Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States and his declared objective of peaceful co-existence, did 
not indicate a change of policy which we should recognize and 
co-operate with. 

My answer is that on no occasion should we in the West 
fail to respond to any gesture of friendliness or fail to examine 
any proposals of co-operation. We must never fail to recognize 
that there are great areas of misunderstanding between us 
based on mutual distrust and mutual fear, that only time and 
a better knowledge of each other can heal. On the other hand, 
we must be realistic. Whereas we should always be prepared 
to go more than half way, we must recognize that although 
Khrushchev’s Russia differs radically from Stalin’s Russia, the 
basic and essential characteristics remain the same. 

The West is understandably confused by Soviet statements 
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of intention, because our approach to public utterances, to the 
given word or the signed agreement, is so very different. We 
believe in the sanctity of truth. To believe in a man’s word is 
very basic in our thinking. But untruth is not unethical in 
Marxist philosophy. In Lenin’s own words, “The concept of 
truth is subordinated to the concept of proletarian victory and 
does not count unless it serves this end.” And then again he 
states, “Loyalty to the Communist Party must be combined 
with our ability to scheme, to sign agreements, to zigzag, to 
retreat—anything to hasten the coming into power of Com- 
munism.” 

When one listens, therefore, to the words of a Soviet or a 
Chinese leader, one must always bear in mind that they do not 
necessarily indicate the speaker's intentions. The ultimate 
objective may be very different. 

Now there is no doubt in my mind that neither the Rus- 
sian people nor the Russian government, who believe that the 
irresistible wave of the future is carrying the world towards 
Communism, want war. The Soviet government doesn’t want 
war because peace serves its interests better and gives it time 
to consolidate its position, to build up Russia's industrial pro- 
duction, and to obtain that economic superiority over the 
United States which it believes to be just around the corner. 

My friends, do not ever let us forget that the experiences of 
two world wars have shown us that nations who have the 
advantage over their opponents in industrial production are 
on the winning side. 

Soviet Russia, therefore, stands for peace—but peace on her 
own terms. And these terms are, of course, that the West 
should recognize her conquest of al! the satellite nations and 
that we should not interfere with her right to continue to plan 
to influetice and to coerce other peoples to adopt her particular 
system of government—in other words, the status quo ante 
and a free hunting licence. 

Peaceful co-existence, therefore, although we must continue 
to examine their proposals with attention and sincerity, is in 
all probability just another step in the U.SS.R.’s forward 
march towards Communist domination, the policy so fre- 
quently referred to by Chairman Mao Tse-tung of “one step 
backwards and two steps forward.” 

It is difficult, however willing we are to give Soviet Russia 
the benefit of the doubt, to reconcile Premier Khrushchev’s 
friendly gestures, the call for peaceful co-existence and the 
perpetual talk of peace and understanding on the one hand, 
with his abuse, his challenging attitude, his rabble-rousing 
speeches full of calculated misrepresentations of America’s 
alleged aggressive intentions, on the other—utterances which 
tend to endanger and undermine the very peace to which he 
pays such frequent tribute. 

There is evidence, not among the Russian people but among 
their leaders, that Soviet Russia is as committed as ever not 
only to the spreading of her brand of socialism throughout 
the world, but that she is more confident than ever in her 
ability to do so. This confidence is based upon her belief, fos- 
tered by her great achievements, that the balance of power 
has now shifted in her favor. 

Premier Khrushchev has stated on many occasions that 
peaceful co-existence is now the declared policy of Soviet Rus- 
sia. He has gone on to state, however, with unusual frankness, 
that this does not mean “a suspension of the underlying con- 
flict between our societies.” 

But what is this underlying conflict? It isn’t Communism 
versus Capitalism, of which we hear so much in Russian and 
Chinese propaganda. These are merely words to play on. To 
begin with, the system which exists in Soviet Russia today is 
not Communism at all, but state capitalism operated under an 
efficient and effective dictatorship: and the thing to which the 
Western World is dedicated isn’t capitalism as such, but indi- 
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vidual freedom and the protection of our time-honored institu- 
tions which safeguard these freedoms. 

The real issue which divides us is the Soviet commitment 
to the inevitable transformation of all other states to the Soviet 
system. This is indeed the essential cause of conflict. This basic 
conflict, which is so frequently glossed over by Soviet Russia, 
is stated with the utmost clarity by the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Until the Communist nations abandon this objective of 
coercing other nations by force, by economic pressure or by 
subversion, into adopting their political philosophies, talk of 
the status quo and peaceful co-existente cannot be realistically 
regarded as but a means to an end. 

Until the Communist world retreats from this objective 
there can be no real peace between us, and therefore regardless 
of the sacrifices involved, we in the Western World must 
redouble our efforts to meet this challenge, not only in the 
field of deterrent militaty forces but economically, education- 
ally, and in our relations with the less fortunate people in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Let us be quite clear about this, the Western World’s sur- 
vival as free, independent, democratic peoples depends upon 
our ability to do so. 

On the other hand, there is a glimmer of light in the 
clouded sky which may well presage the dawn of a better 
understanding between our two nations. This hope is based 
upon the Russian people themselves. So many of the differ- 
ences which divide us spring from a genuine misunderstanding 
of the events which have taken place since the end of World 
War Il. But universal education and a growing measure of 
independence will increasingly make themselves felt, and it is 
perhaps not too much to hope that many of these misunder- 
standings will eventually be cleared up. 

There is an old saying which has a great deal of merit that 
truth always catches up with a lie. It takes a long time some- 
times, but it usually does in the end. 

The Russian people, having heard but one side of the story, 
genuinely believe that our policy of a “cordon sanitaire” of 
bases surrounding them, and the organization of NATO, are 
an indication of our aggressive intentions. 

The leaders know, but the people do not, why these bases 
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were built and why NATO was organized. The people do not 
realize that the Western World believed when World War II 
was over that peace had been solidly established. We were 
too credulous; we disarmed too rapidly. The people of Russia 
do not know that the series of aggressive events which then 
followed, including the subjugation of an important group of 
previously independent nations, and then the Berlin blockade, 


threatened the independence of friendly nations, including . 
West Germany, France, Austria, and even of Great Britain - 


herself. 

They do not understand that the Western World had no 
option but to rearm, that Russia had left no other avenue open 
to us if our liberties and our freedoms were to be safeguarded. 
The Russian people do not know these things. They have been 
told, and they firmly believe, that proud and independent 
nations like Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, East Germany, 
Poland and others, joined the U.S.S.R. by their own free will 
because they yearned for the freedom of Communism. They 
don’t refer to them as the “Satellite Countries” but as the 
“New Democracies.” 

My hope for the future is that the day will dawn when, as 
a result of the education of the masses and greater access to 
world news, these things will be better understood and the 
logic of our defensive policy will become apparent. 

As Vice-President Nixon stated in a radio broadcast which 
he made before leaving Russia last year, “Whenever the fear 
and the suspicion that causes us and our allies to take measures 
for collective self-defence are removed, reasons for maintain- 
ing our bases will be removed also.” 

In the meantime, let us continue to be patient. Let us stimu- 
late cultural exchanges between our two nations. Let us in- 
crease, where possible, the number of visits of delegations and 
individuals who travel from our countries to Russia, and par- 
ticularly those who travel from Russia to our countries. And 
let us place our faith in the friendly, open-hearted Russian 
people. They don’t want war any more than we do, and per- 
haps in time their views will prevail. 

In the meantime, let us be quite sure that we follow the 
precept of Oliver Cromwell when he said to his men on the 
eve of battle, “Put your trust in God but mind to keep your 
powder dry.” 


Needed—A Philosophy Of Realism 


FISCAL POLICY AND TAXATION 
By W. O. TWAITS, President, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Delivered at the Atlantic Tax Conference, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 14, 1960 


is struck by an increasing preoccupation with the philoso- 

phy and objectives of our western democratic system. 
There is an increasing awareness that our ability to compete 
with the communist world is not just a matter of missiles and 
ideology, but also of our basic economic strengths. 


This awakening conscience is long overdue. Indeed, the 
impartial observer might conclude that we are bent on 
discouraging the initiative which has been the very core of 
our economic system. We may well be undermining our 
major advantage of individual incentive in favour of uni- 
formity, while strangely enough, Russia is reversing this 
process. 

Nowhere is this more evident than the field of fiscal policy 
and taxation. In the presence of so many experts, I must 
confess to certain trepidation in tackling such a controversial 
subject as the philosophy of taxation. In public discussion of 
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tay ation one faces a major handicap of trying to bridge the 
gap between individual impact and the country’s economic 
needs; between sound fiscal policy and practical democratic 
action. 

OBSOLETE TAX PHILOSOPHY 


Even within a given industry, the far-reaching effects of 
taxation are difficult to assess. For instance, we cannot measure 
precisely the degree to which high gasoline taxes have offset 
the economics of improved fuel quality and engine efficiency. 
Nor can we measure the broad effects of different tax impacts 
on competing forms of energy, some of which are subsidized. 
Every tax has multiple effects, and we are inevitabiy forced 
to consider the basis of the whole system. When this is done, 
I suggest that one can only conclude that much of our tax 
philosophy is obsolete and incompatible with current economic 
and social needs. 

Instead of patchwork expediency and destructive competi- 
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tion for the tax dollar, we need a new philosophic base and a 
renaissance in fiscal thinking with the objective of restoring 
individual and collective incentives. 

It seems particularly appropriate to examine this subject in 


‘Halifax, only a few miles from the port of Boston which 


must still be regarded as the scene of the greatest tax con- 
ference in history. Whatever else one thinks of the Boston 
Tea Party or “Tax Party”, one cannot help but be struck 
by two things. 

First, the colonists felt the direct impact of the tax and 
reacted with a great deal more fuss over a small tax on a 
weak beverage than we show over a high tax on strong bever- 
ages. 

Secondly, their reaction was a forthright mandate to their 
government. Today, in our highly developed economy, the 
impact of taxes is much more subtle and reactions are cor- 
respondingly less well defined. Our political leaders hear 
pleas for lower taxes and*{hore expenditures, greater economies 
and bigger subsidies. They are told that Canadians are living 
beyond their means, that there is an excess of productive 
facilities but that productive investment should be stimulated. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CONCEPTS 

It is easy to blame governments in these contradictory ways, 
but the fact is that the dilemma of modern democratic 
government is the result of popular but uninformed thinking, 
which is a heritage from the Nineteenth Century. Concepts 
spawned in the turmoil of the Industrial Revolution have 
become hallowed with age and perpetuated by their very 
simplicity to a point where it is not only impractical but 
fatal to oppose many of these notions politically. Yet these 
concepts are totally unsuitable to Twentieth Century condi- 
tions. 

During the Nineteenth Century the United Kingdom and 
western Europe experienced the first technological revolution 
and associated population explosion. The phenomenal rise 
in industrial operations and communication was accompanied 
by severe social adjustments. As reflected in the writings of 
Dickens, Marx, et cetera, liberal thinkers became very con- 
scious of the abuses of the period. 

The radicalism, if you will, of the period was the basis for 
a broad intellectual movement from which we have derived 
many of the popular public beliefs on the role of govern- 
ment and business. That some balance was necessary to 
counter the excesses, of the period, mo one can deny, for 
like any other revolution, this one had its evils. But to this 
age we must attribute a surprising number of platitudes and 
political “sacred cows” which are still with us. For instance, 
their views on the role of government included such ideas as 
these: the greatest good for the greatest number can only be 
achieved through governmental means. Also, government can 
provide service or goods at cost which must be cheaper be- 
cause profits are eliminated. And again, redistribution of the 
national economy pie can be effected through fiscal means 
without affecting the size or quality of the pie. 


INHERITED PUBLIC ATTITUDES 
To this age we also owe the following public attitudes on 
business: that subsidies or other official measures can over- 
come the effects of both geography and technology; that 
smallness in operations is a virtue in itself, whereas bigness 
requires no encouragement and should be regarded as evil; 
that middlemen (and service industries) contribute little and 
are socially non-productive—only those who grow, catch or 
shape a product are regarded as producers; that profits are 
synonymous with personal wealth, rather than representing a 

return on productive facilities beneficial to all. 
All these ideas were generated over 100 years ago, and 
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despite our enormous advances in the meantime, they still 
constitute a political force. I have no intention of evaluating 
each of these beliefs but I would like to point out this: 

—that they were the outgrowth of individual observation 
and impression; not of statistical measurement and evalu- 
ation, since adequate statistics were not available at the 
time; 

—that this thinking which developed out of Nineteenth 
Century conditions was not adopted by that century. It 
is this present century which has bought and applied the 
now unsuitable ideas of the last; 

—and that these ideas developed at a time when there was 
no thought of any need to step up motivation, to increase 
the incentives for technological and economic advances. 
England’s position as top nation industrially was taken 
for granted when these ideas were conceived. As a 
result, concern over the rate of progress or the incentive 
to individuals to create wealth is not noticeable in 
the thinking. 

But the time has certainly come when we, in the latter half 
of the Twentieth Century, must ask if we can continue to 
cherish the in. iequately-based concepts of the Nineteenth. 
Can we continue to ignore the powerful effect those concepts 
are having on economic motivation? 


UNTENABLE ASSUMPTIONS 


Our traditional assumption that technological superiority 
would take care of itself in democratic, comparatively free 
societies is no longer tenable. Twice in 20 years we have seen 
our technical superiority challenged, and we must ask whether 
this means that dictatorships have taken on some virtue un- 
recognized by our forebears, or whether something has oc- 
curred which has dulled the vitality of the democracies? 

It is my belief that something has indeed slowed us down. 
It is quite true that the west has solved many of Russia's 
technological problems for her, that much of Russia’s apparent 
rapid progress is simply a matter of catching up. 

But even recognizing such qualifications, we must ask 
whether Russia handicaps its industry with the formidable list 
of. non-engineering and non-commercial obstacles which face 
western enterprise. We know, for example, that the Russians 
are not prejudiced against size, even have adopted ruthless 
methods to increase the size of farming units. 

It seems that, for the time being at least, Russian industry 
enjoys greater incentives than does industry in the west. One 
is reminded of the remark of Dr. Wernher von Braun that, 
as a scientist, he experienced no lack of freedom under Nazi 
rule. 

One of the most important ways in which we have deadened 
the nerve has been through taxation. B. K. Sandwell, the 
famous Canadian editor, once pointed out that every doilar 
taxed was a dollar taken away from the national incentive. A 
dollar you earn and spend or save yourself, he indicated, is a 
dollar that satisfies your own personally-experienced wants. 
A dollar taken from you (even for a praiseworthy cause) 
fails somehow to give the same satisfactions. It is something 
like the 10-dollar gold-piece which godparents sometimes 
wave to children, and which real parents immediately. se- 
questered! 

There has been a widespread notion that as iong as money 
is just transferred from one individual to another, the process 
is painless, and one often hears such payments dismissed in 
economic discourse as being “merely a transfer.” This process 
of transfer causes, as we all have reason to know, considerable 
dissatisfaction to the transferee. 


NEED FOR EQUITY CAPITAL 


Perhaps more important, it has a substantial effect on the 
investment cycle, for money so transferred is generally taken 
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out of potential investment use. Concern has been expressed 
recently and justifiably so, as to the need for raising more 
equity capital in this country. Equity capital is incentive 
capital, the kind we need for developing a country. Taxation, 
even for “transfer payments” is negative in its effect on the 
national incentive to create and employ equity capital. 

On this premise, there is certainly cause for considerable 
concern to be found in Canada’s national accounts. Back in 
1926, the first year that the Gross National Product was cal- 
culated on a reliable basis, government revenues in Canada 
absorbed 15.4 per cent of the Gross National Product. In 
1959 the total was 29.3 per cent, very nearly double the earlier 
figure. 

One is tempted on the strength of this to suggest that 
Canada is operating on something like a 70 per cent national 
incentive basis. Actually, of course, our taxation policies have 
additional twists and quirks which may reduce the incentive 
—in certain directions at least—considerably below what the 
average would appear to indicate. 

For example, the antipathy toward the middleman, which 
was inherent in Nineteenth Century radicalism, has worked 
its way into our tax structure in the form of a de facto ex- 
emption for co-operatives. A supermarket pays heavy taxes 
but a co-operative market pays little or none +o the federal 
government. 


EXEMPTION OF CO-OPERATIVES 


It is in such cases as this that the need for a new philosophy 
becomes apparent. We need to get to the root of such matters 
as the effective exemption of co-operatives from corporate 
taxation. Is it today sufficient to argue that a given form of 
business organization has “eliminated the middleman’s profit” 
in order to qualify it for tax exemption? 

Can we afford to say that this or that particular type of 
business organization shall be allowed to operate on a 100 
per cent incentive basis, while its competitive neighbours 
must Operate on half-throttle? What are we really achieving 
by doing this? 

I suggest that actually what we are doing is chiefly satisfy- 
ing a Nineteenth-century prejudice. The Nineteenth Century 
had very little use for those who were in “trade”. Today we 
know that no one stage of the productive process is sacrosanct, 
that unless merchandise is available at the right time ard in 
the right place and in the right form, the production process 
is incomplete. 

And we know, to return to my comparison of the co- 
operative and the supermarket, that the latter is one of 
the dynamic forces in today’s life. No one in the Atlantic 
provinces, for example, can forget that it was the supermarket 
which was largely responsible for introducing frozen foods 
to consumers and that this has probably done more to widen 
the sale of seafood than any other single factor. 

The privilege of tax exemption in 1917, at a time when 
the corporation income tax level was 6 per cent was one 
thing. The continuation of such an exemption in 1960 is 
something else again. Clearly with a corporate tax level of 
around 50 per cent of net profits, the advantage granted 
by de facto exemption is substantially greater than it used 
to be. A highly important factor in this is the bearing it has 
on the accumulation of wealth. 


SMOTHERING INFLUENCE 


There is probably ao better indication of the smothering 
influence of the past than the way in which the importance 
of creating and accumulating wealth is ignored. Viewed in 
the context of Nimeteenth Century socialist thinking, wealth 
and profits were synonymous—both were the direct result 
of the exploitation of labour. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Thus one can undersand the desire to bonus “non-profit” 
organizations. But does anyone seriously believe today that 
industrial enterprise depends on exploitation of labour? Is 
there anyone who does. not recognize that the productivity 
of the industrial system and the well-being of labour today 
depend on continuing large investments to provide tools and 
equipment? 

In my own company, we have some $60,000 per employee 
invested (a figure increasing rapidly to meet technical and 
market changes). Is there anyone, furthermore, who does 
not realize that the savings of individuals in insurance, 
mortgages and bank deposits channel into industrial invest- 
ments of this sort which provide well-paid jobs for individuals? 
In short, can anyone deny that our entire economy rests on 
the supply of such capital and on the profits which create and 
attract capital? 

In the mid-Twentiech Century, hostility to profits and 
capital is out of step. Mr. Khrushchev, himself, has said that 
he is out to beat the western world on an economic basis. 
Today, it is more clear than ever before that the only way in 
which one economy can outstrip another is in the generation 
and productive use of capital. 

Capital is as vital to our society as royal jelly is to a beehive. 
But our taxes frown on its accumulation by corporations and 
by individuals. Yet, surely, we need individual as well as 
institutional flows of capital if we are to maximize the flexi- 
bility of development which should be the chief advantage 
of our system over the dictatorial economies. 


CAPACITY TO PAY 

According to the traditional tax philosophy the criterion for 
taxation is capacity to pay. Stated in that way, the formula 
pregents a semblance of justice. But in practice, taxes come to 
rest on those who are in the most convenient position for the 
collector and the salaried individual and the corporation have 
proven to be ideal targets for taxation. 

Unfortunately, capacity to pay—or to be collected from if 
you prefer—is likely to be found in industries which are lead- 
ing the economy into new fields—the very industries which 
are providing the dynamics of economic development. I speak 
of this with some personal interest because the oil industry 
is both heavily taxed and provides the base for additional taxes. 
Last year, for our company alone, the total amounted to well 
over $225 millions. 

Our net profit was $54 millions. In other words, $4 or more 
was generated for the tax gatherer for every $1 generated for 
those who provide the equity capital basis on which the 
massive taxation structure rests. The revenues to which I 
refer include crude oil royalties, sales and excise taxes, custom 
duties and highway taxes. But the one which impinges most 
heavily on the equity holder is the corporation income tax 
which reduces the attractiveness of the equity investment on 
which all the other taxes rest. 


ABILITY TO COMPETE 

It seems to me that first of all, we must rid ourselves of 
many of the shibboleths of the Nineteenth Century and adjust 
our thinking to the modern conception of the economy of 
this country. If we are to achieve a fiscal renaissance, then we 
must start from two fundamentals. The first is that private 
investment is the underlying basis for all taxation. No tax is 
derived from government spending or government services; 
they all derive from investment in some productive facility. 
Secondly, and by corollary, all taxes constitute a cost to pro- 
ductive enterprise, and therefore our ability to compete in 
world markets, our productivity and our social standards 
are inevitably affected by the level and incidence of taxation. 

If these are axiomatic, then there are two lines of approach. 
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First in regard to tax levels, it is true that regardless of how 
unfair or discriminatory a tax may be, it is of little real harm 
if the tax rate is sufficiently low. Consequently, reduction of 
taxes is a primary goal. Ar this stage in the game, however, 
it is no simple matter to reduce taxes although we might 
reduce average taxes by spreading the load over enterprise 
which is now exempt. 


REAPPRAISE SPENDING METHODS 

It may be unwise to suggest, for instance, that taxation can 
be relieved by cutting down spending on welfare activities, 
but it is not unreasonable to suggest that we should reappraise 
our methods of welfare spending and financing in order to 
insure that we are doing the job as efficiently as possible. 

This, leads to a second line of approach which is a 
radical reappraisal of operations, policies and purposes at all 
levels of government. What effect do these activities have and 
is the effect appropriate to today’s circumstances? 

In industry, improvements in productivity and efficiency 
are necessary for competitive survival. Such improvements 
involve careful assessment of capital investment versus the 
potential savings and the marketing conditions for the 
products. Similarly, a government must assess the admitted 
difficulties of cost-cutting measures and improvements in 
efficiency against the much greater danger of an overloaded 
tax structure. 

For that is the reality which we must face today—a tax 
load which is, in peacetime and in prosperity, almost three- 
fifths as big a chunk of the Gross National Product as we 
took at the peak of World War II. Such a state of affairs 
means that there is no latitude, virtually no spare capacity in 
the fiscal machinery, to provide for a major emergency. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 

This congestion of the fiscal machinery is all the more 
serious when one realizes that expenditures of governments 
are much less flexible than the spending of individuals on 
goods and services which make up the balance of the Gross 
National Product. It is easy to say that government revenues 
must be reduced from the present level of 30 per cent of 
G.N.P. to a figure on the order of 15 to 20 per cent, but in 
actual practice, large-scale slashes are seldom any more 
practical in government than they are in private business. 
Effective reduction can usually only be secured by persistent 
questioning and examination of all the government activities 
that we, as the electorate, have demanded. 

In this connection, Dr. Frank MacKinnon, principal of the 
Prince of Wales College in Charlottetown, has weighed our 
educational system and found it suffering from overcentraliza- 
tion. Without debating Dr. MacKinnon’s specific proposals, I 
should like to quote the first two sentences of the preface to 
his recent book: “I have long observed that every phase of 
education is affected by politics and that the virtues of gov- 
ernment control are taken for granted in the school system to 
an extent impossible in any other activity in the state. The 
limitations of this control, however, I have found widely 
known but rarely discussed out loud.” 

This probing of the accepted role of government and this 
questioning of whether government should be in a particular 
field are badly needed. Dr. MacKinnon’s efforts are an im- 
portant contribution toward awakening the national con- 
science and indeed, the field of education may be an area 
where reappraisal can bring reductions in taxation. 


SUBMARGINAL OPERATIONS 
Another major area for examination has to do with the 
predilection for non-profit or unprofitable forms of operations. 
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The tax benefits granted to non-profit or government-owned 
operations to which I have already referred are a case in point. 
So is the concern for the unprofitable, shown by agricultural 
marketing and price support programs which seems designed 
to ensure that the inefficient or submarginal unit should be 
perpetuated. At the same time, the succession duties depart- 
ment seems bent on preventing the large and successful family 
unit from surviving. It seems probable that the channelling of 
national income and resources into submarginal operations can 
only result in reducing the total income and in maintaining 
an unhealthy situation long after any possible benefit has dis- 
appeared. 

At the other end of the scale, we have governments promot- 
ing the development of certain types of enterprise, regardless 
of economic considerations. In our industry, we have had sev- 
eral recent examples of this, which have the effect of not only 
undermining existing private investment, but of creating some 
marginal units incapable of competing normally in the mar- 
ket. This failure to distinguish between the truly productive 
unit and forced enterprise is one that Canadians may well 
ponder for the effect on the economy is twofold: first, it dis- 
courages the flow of private investment and secondly, it re- 
duces the competitive efficiency of an industry. On both 
grounds these actions are harmful to the economy and are not 
justifiable even on the basis of expediency when the true im- 
plications are known. 


CosT OF GOVERNMENT 

Finally, in the field of reducing government expenditures, 
we come to the question which I find being discussed more 
and more across the country; namely, can this country reduce 
the cost of multiple levels of government? Competition for 
the tax dollar is a serious problem. While attention is focused 
chiefly on the federal government, we all know that the finan- 
cial problems of municipalities and provinces are no less diffi- 
cult. De facto recognition of these problems has resulted in 
such things as the Dominion-Provincial Tax Rental Agree- 
ments. I am sure, however, that every member of a government 
today would agree that these are palliatives, not a solution. 

It is, of course, difficult to look at this problem in impartial 
perspective because of individual sovereignties and sectional 
considerations. On the other hand, I think we must view the 
administrative efficiency of governments collectively today as 
being under the same severe competitive pressures as that of 
a company or industry. Improvements in communication, data 
processing and computer operation are such that duplicate ad- 
ministration cannot be justified in the industrial world today. 
Is it not reasonable to suggest that we badly require the same 
techniques to reduce the costs of governments? 

In urging this consideration of the role of efficiency in gov- 
ernments, I would emphasize again that we consider the com- 
plications of the economic machine which has grown so rapid- 
ly and changed so drastically in recent years. Canada is no 
longer a predominantly agricultural nation, nor is our trade 
so dependent on primary commodities such as timber, furs, 
et cetera. We are an industrial nation where techniques have 
had to be developed to meet the handicap of high transporta- 
tion costs and low density markets. Furthermore, the large- 
scaie resource development which still goes on in this country 
is a complicated technical effort involving multimillion dollar 
investments in oil, ore and base metals. We must realize once 
and for all that fiscal action in these fields has far-reaching and 
complicated effects. 


NEED FOR CONSULTATION 
There are no simple cause-and-effect relationships in this 
type of economy, nor is there any room for emotionalism 
based on Nineteenth Century precepts. The corollary to this is 
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that the efficiency of government operations is closely linked 
with the efficiency of our industrial operation and to my mind, 
it is imperative that close consultation between industry and 
government be maintained and encouraged. By this, I do not 
mean lobbying or partisanship. I mean a flow of information 
without which the industrial and economic effect of govern- 
ment action cannot be evaluated, and without which sound 
economic leadership by governments is not possible. 

I would like to make a plea for more attention to our lead- 
ing Canadian economists, many of whom have expressed con- 
cern over the growing tendency to perpetuate marginal and 
inefficient production. 

In the case of my own industry, the Royal Commission on 
Energy concluded that various government regulations were 
limiting the competitive position of the producer by support- 
ing the high-cost marginal operator as against the low-cost 
elicient operator. Dr. G. E. Britnell, noted economist and 
member of the commission, went further to state, in a note to 
the commission's second report, his disapproval of import re- 
strictions on crude oil into eastern Canada. His objections 
were based not only on the probable increase in energy prices 
to a large energy-consuming area, but also on the fact that 
such a move would render the Canadian crude oil industry in- 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


capable of competing in those export markets which it must 
have in the long run. 
THE INEFFICIENT BENEFIT 


In all of these, the implication is that we cannot win mar- 
kets or retain markets with productive facilities that are “just 
getting by.” Certainly no one could deny this, yet at the same 
time, there are many situations where the burden of tax is on 
the progressive, productive operation with indirect tax bene- 
fits going co the marginal or inefficient. 

I suggest that we stop asking ourselves whether or not we 
can afford this tax philosophy derived from Nineteenth Cen- 
tury thinking. Instead, it is time to beef off the sacred cows 
which have traditionally blocked constructive action on the 
part of governments in this field. 

This is not an easy task and we cannot expect a solution by 
magic edict or special commissions. Leadership must come 
from a broad section of thought leaders, from the universities, 
the economists, lawyers, accountants and businessmen. The 
public must be made aware of the distorting effects of current 
fiscal policy which governments, per se, have little power to 
discourage. What is needed is a public mandate to provide 
political practicability for a program whose economic and 
social necessity is apparent. 


Word And Deed In A Changing America 


ADVOCATES OF FRUGALITY SELLING U. S. ECONOMY SHORT 
By M. C. PATTERSON, Vice President of Chrysler Corporation and General Manager of Dodge Division, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered at the National Convention of the American Veterans of World War II, 
North Miami Beach, Florida, August 26, 1960 


HEREVER the Amvets meet, they accomplish an 

amazing amount of work, not only during their an- 

nual convention, but all year long. I have followed 
Amvet activities with great interest since we met together a 
year ago. It is gratifying to see that you are still deeply com- 
mitted to the kind of solid programs that have made the Am- 
vets a worthwhile organization ever since its beginning. 

In these programs, you put your emphasis on youth, and 
this is where it should be. Young people are far and away our 
most valuable national resource. And by encouraging young 
people in the right direction with boys’ clubs, physical fitness 
programs, and college scholarships—you are investing in the 
future of America. You are not just talking about a better 
America. You are taking action to make a better America. 

Now don’t get the idea that I'm against talk as talk. I'm 
againsc it only when it becomes a substitute for action. It is 
one thing to be a sidewelk supervisor. It is another to put 
mind and muscle into erecting a building. It is one thing to 
talk about the. power of education. It is another to attend 
PTA regularly and vote “Yes” on needed school bonds. Ir is 
one thing for a congressman to talk about government econo- 
my. It is another for him to face his constituents back home 
and convince them they don’t need a dam, a new stretch of 
highway, or a military installation. It is one thing to sit back 
comfortably and laugh and ci.at about the circus antics we see 
in a national political campaign. It is another to buckle down 
at the precinct level and help get out the vote. 

Action alone, of course—action that isn’t based on reflection 
and analysis—isn’t any better than talk alone. We have not 
made America what it is today by thoughtless action—by 
saddling up and galloping off in all directions at once. We 
have made America with both words and deeds. 

Words are audible thought. And the greatest Americans 


have always related thought to reality. They have always put 
thought into action. Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln—all saw the 
wisdom of evaluating principles in terms of the fruitfulness 
of their application. All took pride in testing their theories 
in the laboratory of life. 

Today, we can benefit from the rich heritage left us by 
these men. It is a heritage that calls not just for action, but 
for action based on principle. And in this most troubled—but 
most promising—of all centuries, we need to relate the deepest 
and best thought we are capable of to the world around us. 
We are living in a time when events are moving at great 
speed. Our era is more marked by revolutionary change than 
any other era in the history of man’s long upward climb from 
the cave. And the necessity of keeping pace with this change 
the necessity of thinking responsibly and acting responsibly 
in a world that is new every day—is urgent. 

This fact is clear to most Americans. Certainly, in this 
election year it has not escaped the attention of the leaders 
of both political parties. As we have heard during the highly 
charged political campaign being waged in these hot summer 
months, the presidential candidates are fully aware that the 
affairs of America and the world demand sound logic and 
decisive action. And as our candidates state their positions on 
the great issues of our time, all of us will do weil to listen 
to their words with the closest attention. Between now and 
November, it’s going to be up to us to decide how well their 
words match reality—how well their theories fit the facts. 

The air is filled with theories these days. Both Democrats 
and Republicans are presenting ideas and concepts on such 
issues as national defense, public health, civil rights, agricul- 
ture, employment, and foreign aid. Men on both sides of the 
political fence agree, of course, that ways must be found to 
make America a greater, richer, stronger land. 
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But there are different theories about how we can best reach 
this goal, and it is often difficult for us as citizens and voters 
to evaluate them. Today, I would like to take a look at just 
one of these theories—a theory which, in my opinion, is 
confusing, contradictory, and even dangerous. It might be 
summed up by the word “sacrifice.” 

From time to time during the campaign—and from men in 
both parties—we hear that we can build a stronger America 
by taking the route of “sacrifice.” Now, the word “sacrifice” 
can be interpreted in a number of ways. It can mean devoting 
your time to a cause. It can mean expending your energy on 
a project. But it can also mean giving up material things in 


the belief that giving them up will somehow make America‘ 


stronger. 

The people who advocate sacrifice as an economic theory 
belong to a school of thought sometimes called economic 
Spartanism. These people say that in order to be strong enough 
to withstand the Russians—and at the same time provide for 
such things as education, research, and public health—we 
must do without some of the good things of our “affluent 
society.” They say, or at least seem to say, that too many 
people have too much—that they are too successful. They 
say that it’s time to divert a large part of the country’s 
economic energies away from the comsumer area and into 
other areas which—according to them—would do us more 
good in fighting the cold war and in building a better civil- 
ization. 

Let me give you a sample of the argument for sacrifice 
from one of the wisest and best-known columnists in the 
country. In a thoughtful article that has been widely circulated, 
he speaks of Russia as an immensely formidable rival which 
will neither disarm nor disappear—which challenges us not 
only to make a better life for ourselves, but also to mobilize 
the power to avoid a much worse life. He then has this to say: 


“Were there no great rival and challenger, we might 
dawdle along, we might indulge in a growing private 
affluence while we suffered a declining national greatness. 
But for us there is no choice but to respond to the chal- 
lenge, even though this demands that we change many of 
our cherished dogmas and harden ourselves to a sterner 
way of life.” 

Now just what does this argument mean? It seems to be 
echoing all the other calls to lead more frugal lives. But neither 
this argument nor the others chart out a clear course to 
follow. Do the people advocating a frugal life want us to 
move in the direction of socialism, with something like war- 
time controls on production and distribution? Do they think 
that new federal taxes should be imposed to divert economic 
energies away from the building and selling of what they 
consider luxuries and toward other things that they believe to 
be more important? Or do they simply want us Americans 
to give up our comforts voluntarily—to go without that new 
motorboat—stop planning that new modernized kitchen—for- 
get the possibility of a swimming pool in the backyard—or 
maybe even start wearing burlap? 

Now I will admit that frugality has quite a bit of appeal 
to a Scotsman like me. But even I find this point of view 
illogical and unreal. If we were to cross-examine the people 
v are advocating the Spartan way of life—if we were fo 
as. chem exactly what it is they want—we would find that 
what they want is not really Jess of anything. They know, 
like the rest of us, that our economic system is geared to 
growth. They know that we stand the best chance of solving 
most of our economic problems by increasing the efficiency 
of our great industrial establishments and by developing new 
products and services—which mean mew jobs and mew oppor- 
tunities for everybody. But the talk about sacrifice and the 
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simple life is widespread. And it could easily lead to a type of 
thinking that would fundamentally change the free and open 
economy that has made America the most abundant land on 
earth. We can’t afford to let this kind of thinking go wnchal- 
lenged and untested. 

When we take a closer look at the argument for sacrifice, 
specific questions arise. For example, what would happen to 
our present economic system under a national austerity 
program? Those who are so busy advocating austerity might 
be slightly shocked to be told that what they are saying plays 
right into the hands of those who would like to see more 
state planning and control. In my opinion, this is precisely 
what is threatened. I see no way to institute a program for 
national austerity without also instituting a program for more 
government planning, more regulation, more economic de- 
cisions made in Washington and fewer made by the normal 
competitive operation of a free market. If this is true, then 
in the long run the Spartan school of thought presents a 
greater danger to the preservation of our free enterprise system 
than some of the more obvious attacks that have been made on 
it over the years. 

Do we want to jeopardize the economic system that has 
given us so much—thaz has turned America into a great horn 
of plenty not only for her own people, but for other peoples 
around the world? We do not. And in the time remaining 
before the election, we should make this fact unmistakably 
clear to the candidates who aspire to lead this nation. 

Another question that arises when we examine the argument 
for sacrifice is this: Are we, as a nation, so rich that we can 
now afford to cut back our production of consumer goods? 
Are our people so well-fixed that they can now adopt an 
austerity program? You know the answer to this as well as 
I do. Big and productive as this nation is, we are far from 
having all the things we need. And the only logical way to 
think about this country is to think in terms not of fewer 
consumer goods, but more. 

Let's not talk about reducing private expenditures on the 
ground that we consumers have more than we need right 
now. Ask the heads of the 40 out of every hundred families 
with incomes under $5,000 a year if they consider themselves 
rich. Ask the people living in the 914 million dwelling units 
that have only cold running water or no running water at 
all if they think the country is overbuilt. One look at the 
slum areas of any American city or good-sized town will 
smash the stereotyped idea that the American people are 
relaxing fat and contented in their split-level ranch houses— 
all with three-car garages. 

Admittedly, these are glaring examples of need. But there 
is plenty to be done in other areas. In my own industry, for 
example, we are proud that we have helped to bring car 
ownership to the great majority of American families. And 
we are proud that the number of families owning two or 
more cars is increasing year after year. But we are far from 
believing that we are getting anywhere near the ceiling of 
car demand. 

Of the 5114 million households in this country, over 13 
million, or nearly 26 per cent, own no car at all. And of 
the 38 million households that do own cars only 7 million own 
two cars or more. With the pattern of modern living requiring 
more and more mobility and more and more personalized and 
specialized transportation, these figures mean that the great 
majority of families are wnder-equipped in the transportation 
department. Maybe this point of view shows a certain amount 
of Detroit bias—but that’s the way we see it. 

Do we want to let these and all the other needs of our 
people go unfilled? We do not. And between now and Novem- 
ber, let’s make sure that the men who wish to lead this nation 
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know what we are thinking. Let’s make sure they are fully 
aware that there is plenty of work to be done in the private 
sector of our economy—plenty of opportunity and challenge 
for all—and that the way to get this work done is to rely on 
the same free and flexible economic system that has brought us 
to where we are today. 

Words like “sacrifice” and “austerity” are noble words. 
They are a part of the American tradition. When we hear 
them, we think of a hardy people who over the generations 
settled a savage wilderness—explored and mapped the plains 
and mountains of the West—and fought just wars. But today 
these noble words are being misapplied. They do not meet 
the test of reality. And the people who use these words in 
the thought that they are advocating noble action are really 
contributing to the slow-down of our entire e saomy. 

The challenges of today are not the challenges of our 
fathers. Today, it is imperative that we provide a strong 
defense for the nation and at the same time supply the vast 
and varied needs of 180 million Americans. And the question 
is: Can our present economic system do both jobs? 

I would like to remind the economic Spartans that “sacrifice” 
and “austerity” are not the only noble words in our language. 
There are other words just as noble and just as much a part 
of the American tradition—words which today do meet the 
test of reality—words like imagination, creativity, and adven- 
ture. These words—and what they mean-«helped make this 
country strong. Certainly, they are a part of what we call free 
enterprise—a phrase which is exactly descriptive of our 
economic system. Free enterprise encourages men to think 
beyond what is known and accepted. It generates innovation 
and improvement at a rapid rate. And it offers the excitement 
of calculated risk for substantial return. 

Our civilization has always found its mechanism for eco- 
nomic growth in free enterprise—in a vital system that 
responds to the needs of the people, allowing them to choose 
from a great variety of goods, services, and opportunities. It is 
a system of economic abundance, but it does much more than 
give customers what they need and want. It is an ever-widen- 
ing system that creates ever-greater strength. It encourages 
the kind of competition that increases the efficiency of our 
industries and leads them to develop and market new products 
and services. These in turn mean more jobs and new invest- 
ment opportunities. And the end result is a broad economic 
base from which government can draw all the revenue it needs 
not only for strong defense, but also for aid to underdeveloped 
countries, for good schools, for scientific research, for high- 
ways, and for other services that benefit all Americans. 

When we tamper with the free and open economy that 
has given us so much and promises so much more—when we 
risk drying up the very source of our national strength, which 
is second to none—then we are courting danger. For this 
reason, we must fight the kind of economic thinking that is 
based on ceilings and limits and restrictions. 

It is good for the country—not bad——-to have ever higher 
standards of living. This is the only thing that makes sense 
in an economy of plenty like ours. It is more participation in 
the marketplace—by more people—that builds the wider and 
stronger foundation that is mecessary to our country’s total 
strength. 

In the past 20 or 30 years, we in business have seen a 
great tida! shift in the market for goods and services—a shift 
in the direction of personalization and specialization. We 
hear a lot about the standardization that goes with mass pro- 
duction, but the fact is that the range of difference and 
range of choice in products and services has become wider 
and wider every year. 

Back in the Twenties, for instance, most makers of cars 
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offered any color you wanted—as long as it was black—and 
any number of cylinders you wanted—as long as it was four. 
But today, if you are ordering a Dodge, you can select from 
36 body types, 67 color combinations, seven engines, four 
transmissions and a long list of special equipment options. 
The combinations are virtually infinite. And next year you 
will have an even broader choice of Dodges in three different 
sizes—compact, low-price and medium-price. 

This trend toward a wider selection of products is not 
limited, of course, to the automobile industry. Television sets 
range from the small, portable model to the huge console 
combination with hi-fi and FM radio. Refrigerators range 
from the small, apartment-size model to the large deluxe model 
capable of holding three months’ supply of frozen foods. 
Modern houses range from the compact summer home to the 
luxurious mansion. 


It has *~come more and more possible for the American 
consumer to find things to buy that satisfy his own particular 
taste and needs—and give him a sense of personal distinction 
and pleasure. But at the same time, this wide range of choice 
has raised our standards of consumption to a very high level— 
and supplied a strong stimulus for sound and continuous 
economic growth. 


The new powerboat—the summer home—the second tele- 
vision set—each of these brings pleasure and satisfaction to 
the owner and his family. But it would be wrong I believe, 
tos» chat such investments are a sign of weakness. Rather, 
they are a sign of national strength. We should be proud 
that so many of our people are able to enjoy these things. 
And we should not overlook the fact that these purchases help 
maintain high employment and provide sufficient revenue for 
vital government activities. 

When people talk about the necessity of leading more 
frugal lives so that we will have more to spend on national 
defense, they are selling the American economy short. And it 
is difficult to understand how they can sell this economy short 
when it is accomplishing as much as it is right now. We are 
devoting 45 billion dollars a year to defense and another 54 
billion to the other needs of federal, state, and local govern- 
ment. And we still have 406 billion left for private expendi- 
tures. Moreover, we are doing all this without too much strain, 
and with 5 to 6 per cent of the labor force unemployed. Our 
economy has provided both guns and butter in the past. 
These figures show that it is doing so now. 

We cannot let the public—or government—sector of our 
economy increase at the expense of the private sector. This 
would be foolish and dangerous—for reduced or controlled 
activity in the private sector would only mean a gradual loss 
of revenues for essential government services. The best way 
to finance more defense, more education, more scientific re- 
search, more public health is to keep the whole economy 
growing as it has been growing. 

We must, it seems to me, make an all-out offensive in 
favor of economic growth. All of us have the responsibility 
of keeping the pressure for growth strong and steady— 
the teacher in his classroom, the official in his public office, 
the clergyman in his pulpit. Businessmen, working directly 
within the economy, have a special responsibility. It’s their 
job to develop new products, seek out new markets at home 
and abroad, invest in new plants and more efficient machinery 
and processes to help increase productivity—and in short, keep 
costs and prices Jow and consumption high. 


There is also a job for a national organization like the 
Amvets. As you know, in recent months a great debate has 
captured the imaginations of many Americans. The debate 
is on “The National Purpose,” and you will be discussing this 
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subject in the seminar following this luncheon. I would like 
to suggest that somewhere in your discussions of national 
purpose this afrernoon—and in later discussions at your posts 
all across the country—you find a place for the vital issue of 
economic growth. In this crucial election year, such a step 
would be both appropriate and patriotic. 

Economic growth is not just another issue. It may very 
well prove to be the issue. Unless we get growth—unless we 
are able to continue releasing the dynamic power of our free 
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enterprise system—unless we can keep moving ahead in all 
sectors of our economy—some of the other issues in this cam- 
paign are going to become merely academic—merely so many 
words. 

As we listen to our candidates talk about the economy of 
this country—about a stronger, better America—we will all 
do well to test their words against our own experience and 
the experience of this nation. Much depends on their judgment 
—and much depends on owrs. 


The Future Of Women In Business 
And Professions 


NEW VISTAS, NEW OPPORTUNITIES AND NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 
By ARCH N. BOOTH, Executive Vice President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the Biennial Convention, Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 18, 1960 


AM DELIGHTED to be here at your Biennial Convention 
—and to be invited to be the keynote speaker on your 
program. 

I must admit to you that I was somewhat surprised that you 
would entrust this important job to a mere man. But I really 
should not have been surprised, of course—because I know 
that you business and professional women are a trusting 
people. 

Shortly before I left Washington to come to this meeting, 
the thought popped into my mind that a more logical choice 
on your part for a person for this particular assignment might 
well have been the man who first said: “Never underestimate 
the power of a woman.” 

I am quite sure that it must have been a man who originated 
that precise and penetrating imperative—and he knew what 
he was talking about. 

Let me tell you a very brief story to illustrate what I mean: 

A very young man (but one who knew about women) was 
asked by his teacher at school one day: “Johnny, who is the 
boss in your family—your mother or your father?” 

Without a moment's hesitation—and with considerable con- 
viction—the young man answered, “My father is the boss!” 


: But then he added as a sort of afterthought, “But what my 


mother says is what we go by.” 

Well, anyway—lI think that the time has come for someone 
—cither a man or a woman—to rework, reframe and modern- 
ize that familiar line, “Never underestimate the power of a 
woman”—and to bring it up to date, and more in keeping with 
the tempo of the 1960’s—the day and age in which we are 
living. 

I would say that, to be in keeping with the tumes—and with 
the need of the times—the statement should be made to read: 
“Never underestimate the opportunities which every woman 
has today to exercise her unique power—and to fulfill her re- 
sponsibilities, not only as a woman but also as a citizen.” 

Today’s big national problems—including such things as the 
threat of nuclear war—inflation—loss of personal and eco- 
nomic freedom—governmental controllism—welf:re statism— 
monopolistic labor power—the need for better education, and 
so on—all require the help of the women of this country for 
their solution. 

These problems are too complex, too involved, to be solved 
without the interest and understanding, and the skilled touch 
of the women of the land, along with the vigor and determina- 
tion of the men. 

To meet and solve today’s awesome problems—international 


and domestic—requires the utmost study and cooperation of 
all of us—both men and women—working together closely 
as knowledgeable, active, full-fledged American citizens. 

We have, of course, not always done that—we have not al- 
ways worked together as closely and harmoniously as we 
should. 

I could go back into history a bit to give you one example: 

As long ago as 1834, this City of Philadelphia was known 
as the “City of Brotherly Love.” But back in those days, that 
title was rather exclusive; Philadelphia, at that time, could 
make little claim to being also a “City of Sisterly Love.” 

In that year, a group of active and intelligent women wanted 
to help solve the slavery problem. There were several national 
organizations in existence devoted to that purpose, but they 
were organizations “for men only.” 

When the women tried to join, they were promptly barred 
from membership. 

So the women did the sensible thing: They formed a na- 
tional organization of their own. 

Even that bothered the men—or, at least, some of them—to 
think that women were leaving “their proper place in the 
home,” and trying to participate in national affairs. 

The opposition continued. In 1838, when the women’s or- 
ganization was holding a meeting here in Philadelphia—as you 
are doing today—a mob of angry gentlemen stormed the meet- 
ing hall, chased the women out, set fire to the building, and 
burned it to the ground. 

But their victory was of short duration. They destroyed the 
meeting hall—but they merely strengthened the will and the 
spirit of the women themselves. You cannot stop the inevitable 
—and there is no sense in even trying to do so. 

Women have moved ahead, and have blossomed out in all 
directions through the years—and that is the way it should be. 

The women of America—and certainly the women as rep- 
resented by the members of your federation—have won their 
place in business and industry, and in the professions—and 
have done so with grace and charm and humor—and with 
great abiliry—and, I must add, with terrific thoroughness. 

It is true, of course, that not a single One of the Seven 
Mercury Astronauts—now preparing for our nation’s first 
space flight—is a woman—but the explanation is simple: 
None of the many young ladies qualified for this particular 
type of employment could be spared from her other full-time 
duties—even for a brief trip into outer space and back again. 

Other than this plausible scientific exception, the women of 
America have proved themselves to be the equals—(and 
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please do not hold it against me for failing to say, the su- 
periors )—of men. 

I would be guilty of missing the mark in my remarks here 
today if I did no more than merely point out the obvious fact 
that women have gained—won—earned—real equality with 
men in virtually every field of endeavor—and, of course, in 
the broad field of citizenship. 

But I would be negligent in my duty if I failed to mention 
that fact—and to emphasize it—because this, after all, is the 
real keynote of your Biennial Convention—the heart and core 
of what this meeting is all about. 

The women of America have talent and ability, intelligence 
and character—and ideals. 

In all fields of work in which women earnestly desire to 
enter—and certainly in all phases of citizenship—the doors to- 
day stand open to triined and talented women. 

More than that, in all economic, social, political and govern- 
mental affairs—as well as in business and the professions—the 
inspiration, the leadership and the service of women is needed 
today to build, strengthen and run this country—and to make 
it the America we want it to be. 

The need is here—the need is genuine. 

You people who are here in this room, and others like you 
in every corner of the country, are the ones who can meet this 
need. 

You have something at stake in safeguarding and improv- 
ing our American way of life. 

On top of that, you have the urge, the desire, the drive to 
do something effective for the general good—for the good of 
others, as well as for the good of yourselves—for the good of 
society. 

What is the starting place? 

The starting place is yourself—and with yourself. 

The method is for you to intensify your efforts—to do what 
most of you have been doing right along, but to do it with 
more penetration and with ever-increasing skill. 

In plain language, accept more fully your opportunities 
which you possess today to exercise your power—and to ful- 
fill your responsibilities, not only as women, but as leaders— 
and as creative, thinking-and-doing citizens of consequence. 

For one thing—to be specific—you can be a more effective 
center of influence than you now are. 

You can set ideas in motion. 

You can spread dependable information about national 
trends, developments—and legislative proposals. 

You can influence Congressional action—and how vitally 
important this is, when you realize what great harm one single 
wrong or inuwnature law can do to this country, and to the 
economy, and to the people! 

Individually—and as an organized group—you can influence 
national policy. 

You can generate causes, rather than merely to stand by and 
to be the recipients and the victims of effects. 

To be able to do all this, you must, of course, keep yourself 
well-informed about the present-day situation—even better in- 
formed than you perhaps now are. 

The list of today’s national issues is a formidable one—but 
it is not insurmountable for any alert and intelligent woman 
who is willing to use the muscles of her mind. 

You are busy, to be sure—far more busy than most people 
—but it is essential that you know what the big issues of the 
day are all about—what is back of them—what the basic prob- 
lems are—and where you stand on each issue, and why. 

Without this information—without this clarification in your 
own mind—your hands are tied; you have nothing to work 
with. 

But, by being fully and accurately informed—and by taking 
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your own community—and you can help guide the actions of 
the nation’s lawmakers in Washington. 

A second thing you can do—(and this is a bit more difficult, 
but it is certainly not too difficult for any of you)—is to be 
politically active. 

To be politically active means to vote in every election—and 
to encourage other thinking people to vote. 

But it means much more than that. 

It means also to work in the political party of your choice— 
to help select, nominate and elect proper candidates to public 
office. 

Many women who could be active and influential in politics 
seem very reluctant to plunge into politics. It is unfamiliar 
territory to them, and they would rather avoid it than to get 
mixed up in politics. But the plunge can be made—and even 
without experience or training. 

I imagine everyone here saw the July 4th issue of Life maga- 
zine, which was devoted almost entirely to revealing the prac- 
tice and passion of American politics. 

In that issue, there was an item about a Minneapolis house- 
wife—a Mrs. Geri Joseph—who has made a rapid rise in the 
Democratic party in her state of Minnesota. 

In 1956—with no previous experience whatever in politics 
—(and with considerable misgiving on her part)—Mrs. 
Joseph volunteered to work in the campaign for Adlai Steven- 
son. 

Well, with this taste of politics, she got interested—she got 
her enthusiasm aroused. She continued to work in the party— 
and by 1958, she was made Minnesota State Chairwoman for 
the Democratic Party. 

And, now—this year—after four short years in politics— 
Mrs. Joseph is a national committeewoman. She is one of the 
two citizens from her state, representing her political party at 
the national level. 

The moral of this true story is perhaps best stated by Mrs. 
Joseph herself—as quoted in Life: “There is a great deal to be 
said for youth and inexperience in politics. People say, ‘If this 
poor kid thinks she can do it, why not let her go ahead and 
try. She might make it.’” 

In talking about the opportunity which exists today for 
women to be politically active, 1 do not necessarily mean run- 
ning for public office—or serving, in one capacity or another, 
in public office. 

I am merely talking about the opportunity—and the im- 
portance—of working in the political party of your choice to 
select, nominate and elect capable people to public office. 

Think of what a difference it would make in this country 
—in the kind of laws that are enacted—and in the administra- 
tion of public affairs—if the total womanpower of America 
would work conscientiously, and devotedly to put honest and 
competent candidates into public office—and to rout out of 
politics, the self-seekers and those not qualified to serve in 
public office. 

You women, in a relatively short period of time, could cer- 
tainly help transform politics. 

You women, in a relatively short period of time, could cer- 
tainly help transform this nation—you could give America the 
sense of purpose which we so badly need in this decade of the 
1960's! 

As a matter of fact, I don’t believe that we, as a people, ever 
will develop this sense of national purpose—and establish the 
proper national goals—until the women of the land become 
more seriously concerned about—and more wholeheartedly in- 
terested and active in—national affairs. 

And, incidentally, if you yourself should care to run for 
public office—if you have any serious ambitions (or any 
leanings) in this direction—there is no reason why you 
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The present trend in favor of women in public office is up 
—and that is good. 

Only a few years ago, it was a novelty for a woman to serve 
in Congress. Today, there are 17 women in Congress. 

Three hundred and forty-seven women are now members of 
state legislative bodies—and here, too, the trend is up. 

This past year, the figures show, more than 20,000 women 
throughout the country served as county clerks, school superin- 
tendents, county auditors, tax collectors, and county treasurers. 

And—more than 10,000 other women served on city coun- 
cils, or on similar governing bodies. 

Ladies, the field of public affairs is open to you. | 

There are some people, of course, who doubt that a woman 
will ever be elected President of the United States—but that is 
a question which only the passage of time—and the women 
themselves—can answer. 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine, has been men- 
tioned from time to time as a likely Presidential candidate. 

A reporter recently asked Senator Smith: “What would you 
do if you woke up some morning and found yourself in the 
White House?” 

The witty and lovely lady replied: “I would explain the sit- 
uation to the President’s wife—and then I would go home.” 

But you never can tell... 

It just might be that some day in the future, there will be a 
woman in the White House with nothing to explain, except 
that the majority of the voters wanted her to be there—-and to 
serve as the Chief Executive. 

You know, the eligible women voters in this country out- 
number the men by some 4,000,000—a sizable number. 

But in the past, a larger proportion of women voters have 
stayed away from the polls than men. 

In the 1956 Presidential election, for example, 61 per cent 
of the men eligible to vote, did get out and vote. 

But only 58 per cent of the women eligible to vote—voted. 

The outcome of elections in this country will be different 
when more members of the distaff segment of the electorate 
turn their indifference and apathy into informed action. Some- 
thing to think about. 

There is one more thing I would like to say—and this has 
to do with “achieving and cherishing a just and lasting peace” 
in the world. 

So long as the threat of a nuclear war hangs over our heads, 
we cannot have a calm enjoyment of all the good things life 
has to offer—we cannot have genuine serenity—we cannot, in 
truth, give our children sincere encouragement to use their 
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time to good advantage, and to make the most of themselves 
and their future. 

The emphasis at the moment is on armament. Armament 
can deter war—but armament and force will never build a 
universal and enduring peace. 

If there is ever to be an abiding peace in the world—and 
if we are not to end up as cinders (and I am optimistic 
enough to believe that this sort of fate can be avoided )—then, 
some day—somewhere—human effort must commence in earn- 
est to create peace by peaceful means—to build peace—to 
underwrite peace. 

The will of the people—and the political arrangements of 
nations, and among nations—must be directed toward remov- 
ing the causes of war. 

This is a job at which the world, up to now, has failed. 

It is a job which still must be done. It represents an area in 
which the women of America can make a significant contribu- 
tion. 

Just how they will go about doing so, I do not know—I 
leave that up to them. 

But this I do know: I know that—with their innate compas- 
sion—with their profound common sense—with their intuitive 
recognition of the folly of destructive wars—and with their 
determination to see that wars never again wreck the world— 
the women can play a tremendous role in creating, establishing 
and maintaining a lasting peace. 

I know, too—that, at every turn, women can be far more 
effective and influential in civic affairs, in local and state gov- 
ernment, in national affairs—and in world affairs—than they 
now are. 

The outstanding need today—the foremost challenge today 
—as I see it—is for every enlightened and forward-looking 
citizen—every public-spirited woman, as well as every man 
—to give of the utmost of his strength-and talent and wisdom 
to reduce tensions in this country—to create a working unity 
in America—to turn imaginative and creative thinking toward 
the solution of the domestic and international problems which 
we are now facing. 

This, then, is the one point I want to stress—the one 
thought I want to leave with you—in keynoting this Biennial 
Convention of yours, and launching it on its proper way: 

For you women who comprise the membership of this great 
federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs—for 
ALL the women of America—new vistas, new opportunities, 
are here—and new RESPONSIBILITIES as well. 


THE WHY AND HOW 
By JAMES J. BAMBRICK, Assistant Manager of Labor Relations, The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio 


Delivered before the American Management Association, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 25, 1960 


HE TWO GROUPS primarily interested in white-collar 

unionization are: 1. Unions from the standpoint of how 

to organize them. 2. Employers from the standpoint of 
how to take care of their needs so as to make their unioniza- 
tion unlikely. 

We are going to take up first the subject of how and why 
unions organize white-collar workers. Howard Coughlin, 
President of the AFL Office Employees International Union, 
very succinctly explained to a Conference Board audience why 
they, as businessmen, were going to be terrifically interested in 
the subject of his talk. In essence he told his audience: 


You are not interested in the subject of white-collar 
unionization as such. Rather, you're interested in how not 
to have white-collar unionization. You are going to take 
all my remarks on how and why white-collar workers or- 
ganize and put a reverse twist on them so as to get hints 
on how not to have your workers organized. You're bet- 
ting that you, individually, will do the right thing in time 
so you won't have white-collar unionization. I’m betting 
that there are thousands of businessmen who won't do the 
right thing in time, and we will have white-collar union- 
ization. 
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That, in simple, is the status of interest of this phase of the 
subject. Much the same thing has been said by many other 
leaders of white-collar unions. 

As this is an American Management Association session 
composed of business executives, I have no doubt that just 
about everyone here will supply his own reverse twist to the 
phase of the subject we are now getting into: Why white- 
collar workers unionize and how unions organize them. 


WuyY UNIONS ARE TRYING TO ORGANIZE 
WHITE-COLLARITES 


Unions are hitting into the field of white-collar unionization 
for three reasons: 

1. Many in unions feel that with a couple of million dollars, 
and the right circumstances, that they could duplicate the or- 
ganizing sweeps that occurred in the 1930's. For this eventual- 
ity they are educating their organizers. For example, industrial 
unions, which many believe will do the main job of white- 
collar organizing, have spent a great deal of time in meetings 
ia Washington on the techniques for organizing white-collar 
workers. And the type of organizer they are hiring to do this 
job differs greatly from the prototype of yesteryear. They are 
hiring a new type—college graduates, accountants, bookkeep- 
ers, engineers, office supervisors. To give you an example: I 
met one of my former N.Y.U. students—a man with a Mas- 
ter’s degree—at the national headquarters of a union. I asked 
him what he was doing there. He told me he was in charge of 
white-collar organizing for a mid-western city. He noticed that 
I always wore vests and asked me where I got my suits. He 
told me that he likewise always wore vests and that he found 
that the only place he could get suits with vests was in Brooks 
Brothers. Imagine, the new type of union organizer: a good- 
looking, educated, cultured man in a Brooks Brothers suit. 

2. The second reason why unions are hitting into the field 
of white-collar unionization is that they are studying the sta- 
tistics on the number of white-collar versus blue-collar workers. 

In April of 1956, the Bureau of the Census announced that 
a turning point had come in the history of the United States. 
They said that the number of white-collar workers exceeded 
the number of blue-collar workers. Since that time the trend 
has become even more pronounced. 

In 1950 there were 23 million blue-collar workers versus 
21 million white-collar workers. The latest figures indicate 
there are 28 million white-collar workers versus 24 million 
blue-collar workers. By 1965 the BLS expect there to be 31.3 
million white-collar workers versus 28 million blue-collar 
workers.” 

Let's take a look at the per cent of unionization of these 
two groups. Of the 24 million blue-collar work force, unions 
have organized almost two-thirds, or slightly more than 15 
million workers. Of the 28 million whice-collar workers they 
have organized about 2.5 million or less than 10%.? 

Union leaders feel that they must organize the unorganized 
90% of the white-collar work force or die. 

3. The third reason why unions are getting into the white- 
collar field is that they were brought up short by figures re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures 
showed that not only were unions losing membership relative 
to the total population, but they were now losing membership 
in absolute numbers. The BLS analysis dated December of 
1959 showed that in 1956 unions in the United States had 
18,500,000 members, and that in 1958 they had 18,100,000 
members.* Thus while population was increasing, union mem- 
bership declined 400,000 workers. 

Here are specific examples: With automobile production in 
high gear, Walter Reuther’s Automobile Workers report in 
the 1959 BLS Directory 293,000 less members than they re- 
ported in the 1957 BLS Directory.* The Steelworkers claimed 
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1,250,000 in the 1957 Directory. The 1959 BLS Directory has 
them down for 960,000, a loss of 290,000 members.® The same 
membership decline has also occurred in many other industrial 
unions. 

Union leaders feel that they must organize the white-collar 
workers or become a minority element in setting wages, in 
community life and in politics. 

On the other hand they feel that if they do organize the 
white-collar worker, they will change the whole political com- 
plexion of the country. They point to European countries 
where the unionized white-collar worker supplies the intel- 
lectuals and the radicals of the Labor or Socialist parties. 

In the U. S. the white-collar worker is the backbone of the 
Republican Party. What would he be if he was unionized? 

Because of these reasons just about every big union in 


- America is getting into the white-collar unionization field. 


Management's Strengths 

Management faces the problem of possible white-collar 
unionization in a position of strength. For under ordinary 
circumstances, there is perhaps no more pro-management 
group than its white-collar work force. And up to the recent 
times he has been hard to organize. Why? 

1. The white-collar worker instinctively associates himself 
with management. Recognition by management, a promotion, 
a pat on the back from the big boss, mean a great deal to him. 

2. The white-collar worker considers himself superior to 
manual workers and feels that unions are strictly for blue- 
collar workers and not for him. 

3. The white-collar worker abhors the violence that comes 
with striking. To many the thought of striking is anathema. 

4. Many in white-collar work force do not want a career. 
Rather, they want a husband, a home, and a family. 

So much for management’s strengths. Let’s look at the weak- 
nesses and ask: Why do union leaders consider this would-be 
difficult to organize group as perhaps ripe for unionization? 


WHY WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS UNIONIZE 


For an answer we have to go to what research has shown to 
be four main reasons why white-collar workers in some com- 
panies have unionized. 

1. They were discontent over their earnings and over their 
economic position vis-d-vis the blue-collar workers. 

2. They lacked a sense of security. They felt they had no 
guarantee that they would not be laid off out of turn arbitrari- 
ly and capriciously. 

3. These white-collar workers lacked a sense of justice. They 
felt that they lacked just handling of day-to-day grievances— 
that their supervisors’ word was law from which there was no 
appeal. 

4. They felt a lack of recognition by the company and the 
community for the importance of the work they were doing. 

5. Above all, they lacked any method whereby they could 
communicate with their employers concerning these and the 
hundred and one other reasons why a particular group or- 
ganizes. The studies that I have made of already-unionized 
places show that they were organized for, what seemed to the 
employers involved, the most trivial of reasons and which— 
had they known about it—could have been cleared up in a 
short while. But what was missing was communication. By 
the time these employers did know about them, the deed was 
already done—their places were unionized. 


ECONOMIC REASONS 


Let's see how the first item, yearly earnings, stacks up: 

White-collar workers were unorganizable because they long 
enjoyed a differential over their unionized blue-collar brothers. 
From 1890 to 1920 the white-collar worker had a differential 
of 50% to 100% greater. 
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According to a study made by Robert K. Burns of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the white-collar worker in 1929 got 28% 
more than his blue-collar brothers and sisters. In 1954 he got 
2% less.® 

These figures are averages for the country. When it comes 
to specific industries, the figures are even more startling. Let's 
take a look at the steel industry. The recent steel settlement 
provided a minimum of more than $4,000 a year to the 
sweeper. 

The clerical contract for the steel industry gives the mes- 


senger boy $85.20 a week. That’s the bottom—Grade “0.” The © 


basis of that pay is equality with the sweeper. It goes up from 
there. Typists get $90.72 a week. Stenographers are in Grade 
3, and get $96.84 a week. 

If such salaries spread, it is going to have a great effect on 
many fields. It is going to cause dissatisfaction as white-collar 
workers examine where they stand vis-d-vis not only the union- 
ized blue-collar worker, but also the unionized white-collar 
worker. 

Fringe Benefits 

When we go into the other half of the wage picture, fringe 
benefits, we find that at one time white-collar workers en- 
joyed many fringe benefits and the blue-collar workers en- 
joyed none. During the wage freeze of World War Il, blue- 
collar unions started to push for fringe benefits. They got paid 
holidays and vacations. After the war they got insurance, hos- 
pitalization and pensions. 

The fringe benefit gap between unionized blue-collar and 
unorganized white-collar workers has steadily narrowed. 
Whereas back 25 years ago, a Conference Board study showed 
that on the whole blue-collar workers got no vacation and 
white-collar workers got two weeks, now both NICB and BLS 
figures indicate that blue-collar workers have about achieved 
parity with white-collar workers in getting two weeks of vaca- 
tion. 

As blue-collar workers achieve parity with white-collar 
workers in these fringe benefit fields, ic means that relatively 
the white-collar worker is losing ground. Some firms try to 
overcome this by making sure that every time they give some 
fringe benefit to their organized blue-collar workers, they give 
something of like value to their unorganized white-collar 
workers. 

Tandem Increases 

Another dollars and cents reason why some white-collar 
workers join unions is the refusal of some employers to give 
their white-collar employees a tandem increase when they grant 
across-the-board increases to their blue-collar workers. In order 
to understand why this causes white-collar unionization, it is 
necessary to deal with the why of tandem increases. 

We generally speak of the worker as being up to his neck 
in debt. Bur that’s a lie. Very often he’s up to his nose in debt. 
Sometimes he’s over his head in debt. Because of America’s 
high-pressure salesmanship, many workers are in a financial 
hole. Only the annual increase that they have come to expect 
can bring their noses above water. The union leaders knowing 
that, each year demand and frequently get an increase. 

The question here is this: If that is true for the blue-collar 
worker is it not also true for the white-collar worker? And 
if so, is it not sometimes even more so for the white-collar 
worker? 


What happens if a company doesn’t give a tandem increase? 
Here’s an actual example: A multi-plant firm with a plant in 
Illinois bargained and gave 10c an hour to its production work- 
ers. The corporation’s Industrial Relations Director begged the 
Manager of the Illinois plant to give a tandem increase to the 
white-collar employees. The Division Manager said: “No. 
We'll wait until the anniversary of each employee's employ- 
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ment date, and we will then decide whether each such person 
shall get an increase or not. 

A month later the Industrial Relations Director got a call 
to hurry out there. The white-collar workers resented the 
double standard and were asking the production union to sign 
them up. On the bathroom walls they wrote: “They got theirs, 
what do we have to do to get ours—unionize?” Needless to 
say, the company gave them a tandem increase in a few days. 
Delayed Tandem Increases 

The second type of tandem increase is that given to pre- 
dominantly white-collar groups. Here’s an example of what 
I mean: 

In the Spring of 1955 there was a big white-collar unioniza- 
tion drive among the banks and insurance companies in the 
New York area. In August of 1955 when employees of banks 
in the Wall Street area picked up their inter-office phones to 
answer a Call, instead of saying, “Hello,” they said “Did you 
get yours?” They were referring to an 8% increase in salary 
that was given almost simultaneously by many of the major 
New York banks. A similar increase was granted by a number 
of the large insurance companies. 

One bank official gave the following as the bank’s reasoning 
for the 8% increase: 


“We compared the increases our employees received since 
World War II to those received by one of the country’s 
largest itdustrial firms. We found that their employees 
climbed up the economic ladder 8% faster than our em- 
ployees. In giving this increase all we did was let our 
employees catch up. It was a delayed tandem increase.” 


This delayed tandem increase also ended the 1955 white- 
collar unionization threat among New York banks and insur- 
ance companies and there hasn’t been any serious threat since. 
Tandem Increases Plus Merit 

I want to make one thing clear. The firms that give tandem 
increases don’t do so in lieu of merit increases. They give 
tandem increases plus merit increases. Here’s their reasoning: 

1. The tandem increase is given because of upward changes 
in the cost-of-living plus general increase in the nation’s over- 
all productivity. 

2. Merit increases are purely individual. Some people get 
them and some don’t, They are given because of a person’s 
ability to do a particular job has improved. That person is 
actually doing a better or more efficient job than he or she 
previously did. 

3. Merit increases don’t cost anything if a firm has proper 
salary administration and a normal distribution in each salary 
grade. Here's why. Some employees are coming in at the 
bortom of the salary grade; others are going out at the top 
to the next grade because their abilities have improved. You 
have equal number of employees on both sides of the salary 
grade mid-point. (If you don’t, and have the distribution 
skewed too much on the high side or low side, something is 
wrong.) Since the average of any salary grade will be the 
mid-point, you end up with merit increases not costing any- 
thing. THE KEY IS THAT YOU FEED PEOPLE IN AT 
THE LOW END TO OFFSET THOSE BEING MERIT 
INCREASED OR PROMOTED AT THE HIGH END. 
Telescoping 

The fourth financial reason for white-collar unionization is 
the telescoping that has occurred in the principal fields of 
white-collar activity. Telescoping—sometimes called compres- 
sion—is pushing up the bottom or entering rate while not 
making similar adjustments in salaries in the intermediate and 
top brackets. It leads to unionization because it causes discon- 
tent. I would like to give a practical example. 

Engineering is the field in which telescoping has had its 
greatest effect. In 1934, engineers with a year’s experience got 
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a median salary of $1,139." Now with engineering graduates in 
short supply and demand great, what do they get? About 
$6,000 a year according to Dr. Frank S. Endicott’s latest 
survey.” The jump from a $1,139 one-year rate to a $6,000 
hiring rate is a 535% increase. 

Now let’s take the man with fourteen to seventeen years’ 
service. In 1934 he got a median salary of $2,977 a year.® Does 
he now enjoy five-and-a-third times as much, or about $16,000 
a year? Rather, according to the latest figures of the Engineers 
Joint Council, the man with 15-years’ experience got a median 
salary of between $9,100 and $10,000 a year during 1958." 
That's one evidence of telescoping. 

Another way of looking at it is: In 1934 the salary ratio of 
the man with 14-17 years’ experience over the beginner was 
2.6 to 1. Now the salary ratio of the man with 15 years’ 
service to the boy just out of college is about 1.6 to 1.1? That’: 
another evidence of telescoping. 

The same type of telescoping exists in offices. Business has 
been bidding up the price of beginning typists, stenos, book- 
keepers, but has not made similar adjustment in rates of ex- 
perienced typists, stenographers and accountants on the payroll. 

Telescoping causes discontent, especially with the older em- 
ployee. He sees the salary paid his entering job, which he 
regards as his measuring job, get closer and closer to his present 
salary. He feels that relative to his entering job he is just 
standing still or losing ground. 

White-collar union organizers point out that it is not always 
the young hothead who organizes, but it is frequently the old 
sage in the office or drafting room who does the most effective 
organizing. When “Good old John,” who's discontent over 
telescoping, signs up, he takes more than just himself into the 
union, 

Many in management feel that the way to meet telescoping 
is to restore the salary ratios that used to exist before business 
began wildly bidding up entering rates in office and engineer- 
ing jobs. Many organizations have made studies of the various 
ways this can be accomplished.'* 

So much for the dollars-and-cents reasons. Let us now look 
at the non-financial reasons. 


LACK OF A SENSE OF SECURITY 

White-collar workers have organized because they felt they 
lacked a sense of security. They felt that they had no written 
guarantee that they would not be laid off arbitrarily and 
capriciously. 

I know of one case where office workers traveled in a motor 
caravan 90 miles in the dead of night. They woke up an office 
union organizer and begged him to cake them into the union. 
The person who organized these office workers was a new 
office manager. That afternoon he arbitrarily and capriciously 
laid off two office workers. One, a man with 22 years’ of 
service and the other, a woman with 25 years’ service. The 
new Office manager threw fear into the hearts of these office 
workers and they sought as a partial guarantee of security, a 
union contract with a seniority provision. 

Many think of seniority as the exclusive property of the 
union. But that is not so. Many non-union firms have highly 
detailed written statements of seniority policy which they 
completely carry out. The written seniority systems of 69 
such non-union firms are given in the study, “Seniority Systems 
in Non-union Companies.”’* Many of these non-union firms 
credit their written seniority policies with helping to create 
among their employees a sense of security. 

Business executives point out that the greatest security is 
provided by the healthy, prosperous firm that is constantly 
growing. As is attested by the railroads, seniority in and of 
itself may mean little in giving a sense of security. In no 
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industry is seniority as finely developed as in the railroads, 
and in few industries is there a greater sense of insecurity. 
Automation in Office 

Automation in the office is another factor that is doing 
away with the feeling of security that used to be the lot of 
the office worker. In many organizations the clerical workers 
used to have a feeling greatly akin to civil service—they had 
a job for life. Now office workers see the work they used 
to do being taken over by machines, and their placid assurance 
is gone. In one such organization a supervisor said: “I used to 
feel secure, now I no longer feel secure.” 

Planning for automation is not merely planning for ma- 
chines, it is planning for human beings. Long ago the Bell 
telephone companies decided to go in for automatic equipment 
throughout the nation. They also made the fundamental de- 
cision to gear the introduction of automation with their normal 
rate of attrition. Through this human relations pre-planning, 
“Ma Bell” has achieved a high degree of automation. She has 
thousands fewer employees, and she has relatively few layoffs. 
On the whole Ma Bell has thus maintained her record of 
taking care of her own and she has done it along with install- 
ing one of the most widespread systems of white-collar auto- 
mation this country has ever seen. 


LACK OF A SENSE OF JUSTICE 


The second non-financial reason why white-collar workers 
have joined unions is that they felt that they lacked just han- 
dling of their day-to-day grievances. They felt that their super- 
visors word was law from which there was no appeal. 

While these white-collar workers kept quiet for economic 
reasons, their grievances festered within them and all the time 
kept growing. In many cases, they openly sought out and 
brought in the union. Theirs was a case of unionization not 
from the outside but from the inside. 

The cartoons tell a great deal about what is happening in 
the white-collar field. Bulgebottom and Cringely, Dagwood and 
Mr. Dithers are funny because they are caricatures that have 
within them an element of truth. Each comic strip is laid in an 
office. In each the creator of the comic shows the boss physi- 
cally kicking the white-collar worker. Basically, they show a 
loss of human dignity. 

Contrast the position of these comic-strip white-collar work- 
ers with that of their blue-collar opposites: Gertie the Grinder 
or Sam the Sweeper. When they have a grievance, they go to 
their shop steward who raises Holy Hell. And if not settled, 
their grievance goes all the way up to and including arbitration. 

Union organizers have a ready-made answer for white- 
collar workers who feel they lack a sense of justice in their 
dealings with their boss. They say: “Bring in the union and 
we will establish a grievance procedure such as your unionized 
blue-collar brothers and sisters have. 

Here again unionism and a grievance procedure are thought 
to be inseparable. And here again research has shown that 
there are scores of grievance procedures in nonunionized com- 
panies. In a book entitled, “Grievance Procedures in Non- 
unionized Companies” are given 57 such procedures.'* Some 
even included outside arbitration as the final step in the pro- 
cedure. Cy Ching was named as permanent arbitrator under 
one of these procedures. 

The non-union firms covered in this study meant their 
grievance procedures for real and not for window dressing. 
The author threw out of the study dozens of non-union com- 
panies who claimed to have a grievance procedure and yet 
had no record of having settled a single grievance under the 
procedure. There is no such a thing as a sizeable plant or office 
without a grievance. Grievances are inherent. To deny their 
existence is ostrich-like. The thing that counts is bringing 
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them out into the open and having them justly settled. The 
mere fact that an office, engineering department or store hap- 
pens to be non-union is no reason why employees should be 
denied the right to just settlement of their grievances. That 
was the reasoning behind firms that adopted grievance pro- 
cedures for their non-union employees. 

Admittedly, setting up a grievance procedure for non-union 
groups is difficult and is beset with dangers. Under the Cabot 
Carbon decision,!® an employer cannot set up an organization 
that is a union, or acts like a union. Many firms face up to this 
by having their personnel department handle the preparation 
of the employee’s case and pushing it through the grievance 
and arbitration steps. 

What it boils down to is this: The Personnel Director in 
a non-union white-collar situation must, to a certain extent, 
take on the role that the union would assume. Somebody with 
guts has to fight for the worker with a real grievance. Some- 
body has to have the express authority from top management 
to do so. That somebody cannot be from a weak-kneed school 
of personnel administration. 

Now that runs somewhat contrary to concept of personnel 
being a Staff function serving Line. This concept is a Staff 
function serving the best interests of Line. 

Instead of setting up a grievance procedure, other firms, 
such as Eli Lilly, depend, upon trained personnel representa- 
tives to get the workers’ grievance out into the open and get 
it satisfactorily settled. 

A form of consultative supervision is used by other firms to 
get grievances settled. Under this system the onus is put on the 
supervisor to get grievances satisfactorily settled. If he feels 
a worker's grievance is not satisfactorily settled he is duty 
bound to bring it to his boss for settlement. And if his boss 
can’t settle it, he likewise is duty bound to bring it to his 
boss, and so on to the chief executive officer. A key element 
here is a chief executive officer who strongly believes in this 
system. An organization is but the extension of the shadow of 
one man—the chief executive officer. 


LACK OF RECOGNITION 


The third emotional reason why white-collar workers have 
joined unions is that they felt a lack of recognition of their 
status. They joined unions because they felt ignored. They felt 
that the company officials cared naught for what they thought, 
said or did. They felt that their services were not recognized 
as important. Strangely enough that was the reason for the 
early strikes by engineers. They wanted recognition by manage- 
ment of their professional status.’® 

Other phases of the type of recognition that employees want 
was shown by an attitude survey that the Ford Motor Company 
conducted among its white-collar employees. The survey 
showed that the white-collar workers wanted “recognition of 
the individual as the good right arm of management—recogni- 
tion that the employees work is important to the success of the 
company, that their efforts are appreciated.”"* 


LACK OF COMMUNICATION 


The fourth emotional reason why white-collar workers have 
joined unions is that they felt that they lacked any method 
whereby they could communicate with their employer to let 
him know what was troubling them. 

In the places that were nearly organized, it was obvious 
that the white-collar workers were organizing for what seemed 
to the employers involved the most trivial of reasons. Trivial or 
not, the employers in each case set about clearing up the items 
that were troubling their white-collar employees. When they 
did so, it quickly became obvious in each case that it was not 
the items themselves that were important to the workers, it 
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was their inability to communicate wpward within the organ- 
ization that was important. What they really wanted was an 
opportunity to speak to the boss. 

To get this upward communication sometimes all that is 
necessary is for the boss to sit down and talk with his em- 
ployees and be ready to listen. In large companies this may be 
difficult, if not impossible. In such cases other methods are 
needed. Karlton W. Pierce of Ford Motor Company says that 
his company has found that the employee attitude survey is “an 
excellent device for upward communication and that it pro- 
vides a sound and effective means of determining the needs 
and desires of a company’s employees.”?* 


SOME ANSWERS TO WHITE-COLLAR UNIONIZATION 


We have examined five main reasons for white;collar union- 
ization. As we have seen, all have been, and can be satisfactorily 
handled by non-union firms. Tom Spates, professor-emeritus at 
Yale, formerly vice-president of General Foods and one of the 
founders of personnel administration, has summed it up this 
way: “Unions come in when there is a deficiency in manage- 
ment.” 

We know some of the deficiéncies. Let us summarize some 
of the answers. They are as follows: 

First, and foremost, is a written statement of personnel policy 
adhered to at all levels. Such a written policy is the company’s 
contract with the individual employee. It says to him: 

These things are guaranteed to you in writing. They will 
hold true in all our dealings with you. They will not be 
taken from you arbitrarily and capriciously by some new 
supervisor. 

In place of uncertainty, written policy gives certainty. To a 
considerable extent it produces the same type of assurance 
that is furnished by a union contract. And in other aspects it 
goes much further and gives assurances that no contract could 
ever give. 

Second, is a well defined compensation system that puts basic 
white-collar jobs at rates comparable to those paid blue-collar 
jobs, and uses job evaluation and salary classification to elimi- 
nate telescoping and salary inequities. 

Third, is a written statement of seniority policy that assures 
the white-collar worker that he will not arbitrarily and caprici- 
ously be laid off out of turn. 

Fourth, is a policy and a guaranteed-in-writing procedure— 
observed from the highest to the lowest—for grievance han- 
dling. 

Fifth, is the establishment of all-pervading communications 
in an organization. Such a concept is more than a communica- 
tions program, it is a way of life. It covers written and oral 
communications, and communicating by example. It encom- 
passes communication down the line, up the line, and laterally. 
It covers all the methods that exist for finding out what is 
causing discontent. And, as a way of life, ic covers making sure 
that something constructive is done to clear up the causes of 
discontent. It makes use of all the techniques of upward com- 
munication such as morale surveys, Question and Answer 
sessions, foremen meetings, suggestion systems and sounding 
board organizations.’® Above all, it requires keeping one’s 
ear to the ground day by day so as to know what's going on. 

Last, but not least, is a willingness on the part of the chief 
executive officer of a company to give his personnel executive 
the support he needs to do the things we have covered. If 
personnel is not so empowered, then it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that perhaps white-collar employees inay empower 
others to do the job for them. 


A CHANCE To Do IT OVER AGAIN 


When personnel executives get together they often get 
around to this question: 
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® Frazer, A., loc. cit. p. 132. 
10 Engineers Joint Council, ‘‘Professional Income of Engineers, 1958.” 
11 The 1934 ratio is based on Andrew Frazer's study (loc. cit. p. 132), 


If we could turn back the clock to the early 1930's so 
our place was nonunionized, and if we were on the scene, 


had the backing of top management, and had a chance to 
do it all over again, what would we have done differently? 
Would that have made unionization unnecessary? 


Their answer is generally, “Yes, sound personnel administra- 
tion applied in time would have made unionization unneces- 
sary in our plants.” 


One of the deans of personnel administration expressed it 


this way: “We have a chance to do for white-collar workers 
what should have been done but which we didn’t do in time 
for our blue-collar workers.” 


1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
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